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iy 1 Fo i 
HE firſt 6 Societies of London 

— and Paris praiſe your ta- 
lents and good- breeding. The 

3 firſt Artiſts of Italy praiſe your 

taſte,” All the world prailes your 

E 2 heart. 


RI 


a 55 
. 
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heart. What then i is left for me 
to fay, but chat I am, with the 
| warmeſt gratitude, and with the 
moſt profound reſpect, 


My Loro, 
Your Lordſhip's 9 
Moſt obedient 


Hy mble Servant, 


MARTIN SHERLOCK. — 


PREFACE. 


Think A bake: looks awkward ? 
5 without a preface, otherwiſe 

[ ſhould | not write one to this; 5 
5 for, in trath, I have nothing. to 


ſay. : aſk no indulgence z I bid 


no defiance; 5 23 am, W Wha at 1 with 


* England was, at peace with all 


| the wor id; ; and 1 demand of my 0 


reader nothing but candour. 
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EETTERS 
ON 
SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 


LETTER 1 


+ 


TO MY FRIEND 28 T PARIS, 


UT why will you not come to Loans 
don ? I am anxious to repay you the 
civi ities you ſhewed me at 3 n 
hate England, but you love the Eng! ſhi 
4 ove France as little 48. you do England; 
but I afſure you 1 moſt #1 icerely 238 n A 
We le of your countrymen, and i none of”: 
them more ſincerely than yourſelf, You | 
will not come, you ſay, till the peace is 


made. je hope, for your fake, we ſhall 


beat you ; for Ty we do, Jp: «ll be beter 
received. 9 5 TY 
As Le Rot is the grand 158 hat fills 2 

your mind! at home, { {9 [ take it t for granted 
: . Sur | 


Tr 


our Kiog i is the firſt object that will engage 
our attention here. I think I can tell 
pretty nearly what you will fay of him on 
your return, as well as of our capital. 
| You will let me know after if 1: have 
85 gueſſed nant. - 


You will ſay then, that he repteſents- 


1 better than any Sovereign you 
have ſeen except the Pope. Thus far 
only you can judge for yourſelf. The reſt 


of your judgments mult be collected from 


——_—_— opinions of ihe different claſſes of his 
ſubjects. The people here don't flatter ; 
but always give their wor/t of thoughts the 
0 of words, You may truſt their ac- 
count of him implicitly ; and it is indeed 
a very flattering account for him. They 
Will tell you that he has all manner of good 
qualities, and no bad ones; that he is 
humane and pious, that he loves his 
Qucen, his children, and his people; that 
be is very benevolent, and never did nor 
ſaid an ill-natured thing ; to which they 
add, that he has no Caprictous « expences, 
and that he is very temperate in his manner 
of living. Thus far the people. Men of 
letters and artifts praiſe him becauſe 1. 
encourages genius, and rewards with royal 
1 munificence every pecies vt fend, merit. 


Perſons 


[41 


; Perſons of rank, who fee him nearer, fay, 


that bis manners are obliging a0 we: 
ſtanding, folid ; his taſte, good; and that 


he is potlefled of very extenfive knowledge, 
To all this they add but one ſhade, 
they ſay he is obſtinate. Obſtinacy, in the 
language of courtiers, you know, is ſteadi- 
nets, Where one ends, and the other 
begins, is not per haps fo enſy to determine. 
The exceſs of a virtue is generally a fault; 
and as the people, who have nothing to 
hope or fear, and who really love the King, 
ſay he is obſtinate, you w ill probably be 
rather inclined to believe them. than the 
courtiers. „„ | 
Upon the whole, you will 1 3 um a = 
great and amiable Pr nce; and you will 
<eret, as I did, that he had not a friend 
| 2 1 the No-popery mob to burn St, Jar ness 
b palace, for he is, without exception, the 
worſt- lodged £ Sovereign in uns | 
After le Rot you will no doubt think, of 


ta Reine, Our Queen is heit her a Wit nor 


a Beauty. She is prudent, we eli-informed. _ 
has an excellent underſtanding, and is 
Fn Tn Rl Oye very 


* Tr 15 doing gre at viol ence: to language 12. call 


this buildipg a pe lace: it looks like the offices to 


M. arlboroug Wl PALACE, 5 


1 


very charitable. 1 ſpent three months in 
the country where ſhe was born; and the 
people there have quick conceptions, and 
are well natured. Her Majeſty has an 
elegant perſoil, good eyes, good teeth, a 
Cleopatra noſe, and fine hair. The ex- 
| preſſion of her countenance is pleaſing and 
intereffing; it is full of ſenſe and good 
_ teraper. She loves domeſtic pleaſures; is 
fonder of diamonds than the Queen of 
France as fond of inuil as the King of 
Pruſſia; is extremely affable, very pious 
> and: 1s praiſed by all the world at home | 
and abroad. SIN 


If you had. never ſeen. any Saive but 


Paris, London would appear to you a2 
moſt magnificent city, Its ſtreets, ; ſquares, : 
Ts c. are infinitely ſuperior to yours. But 
as you have ſeen all t the great towns of 
Holland, Germany, and Italy, I do not 
think London n will make many violent im- 
pPreſſions on you. It is larger, better 
lighted, and more convenient for fort- 
_ paſſengers than any city you have ſeen ; 
but the ideas which I think will ſtrike you 
moſt, are, the good Aa of the horſes, the 
 richnels of the ſhop , and the ſhapes, ſkins, 
and complexions © f "the Women. 


Howe ver, 


* 
2 
. 


| However, if TL anion be (uperior to 


Paris in the enſemble, it is not ſo in the 
detail. You will in vain look here for five 
nandred palaces, you will not find fifty. 
Lou will go to our opera, and you will 


expect pleaſures equal to thoſe you feel at 
your own, You will be diſappointed D 


again. The opera of London is inferior 


to that of Paris in every reſpect, except in 
ſinging. You will ſcck a walk as ggrecuble 
as the Grande aller of the Palais Ray al, and 


a garden as /plendid as that of Tuilleries, . 

, You will find neither, Our park is neither 

| 4 pleaſing nor an inte reſting Walk, and is 
extremely dil agrecable to the feet. Lou 
muſt not, however, ſay that here,; for we 
ate proud of our park, As 4 8 you 


re ſincere, and never ſneak but what you 
think, when any one aſks you how To 


ke the park, tell 1 them. Ric mond 
charm ning. . 


The London Theatre: a 8 


you, unleſs you ſay long enough to know 
our language better than Voltaire did. If 
ou come to underſtand it well enough to 
acquire once a reliſh for Shalcſpeare, you 
will think no more of Kacine after, than 


you will of. Shs Paul's church alter r ſeciag 5 
Vor. II. „ 3 S 


k- YL 


. 4-8} 

St. Peter's at Rome. It will be eating a 

Peach after a pine- apple. 

But if you are not charmed with $1, 
Paul's church, you will with the Pantheon, 
It is the nobleſi and fineſt room in Europe, 

Zee it filled, and you will have an idea of 

the ſple ndor and opulence of the people of. 
this town, When we were at Rome 
together, yon remember there were one 
night at a maſquerade, near the end of the 
Carnaval, twelve hundred people, who 
paid * cighteen- -pencce each for entrance, 
and the Romans talked of it as a mighty : 
matter. The keeper of this room told ms 
there were one night at a maſquerade 
5 eighteen hundred perſons, who. gave two 
Suineas a piece for their tickets. 
Weſtminſter- abbey will make no great 
effect on you. You have better Gothic 
buildings in France. _ You have alſo better 
ſculptute than any it contains, But there 
is not, either in France, or in any other 
part of the world, a repoſitory of the dead 
that will intereſt you ſo much. It is the 
Elyſian Fields of England, where every 
claſs of diſtinguiſned excellence has its 8 —— 
tion allotted to it. Tarn and * arriors | 


; * Three bau, | 


Tak 


Philoſophers and Princes, Garricks and 
Shakſpeares, have each of them their place. 


They ſeem to ſtop the traveller, and ſay; 


„Admire a * grateful country, which 
bonoured us when living, and which 
e reſpects our memory when dead,” O 
talents! bleſſed is your lot in every quarter 
of the globe; in England it is | Sore as 


_ wellas happy. 


The Guards will plea aſe you even after 
thoſe of Potſdam. There are a great many 
handſome men amongtt them; and they 

90 through their exerciſe with as much 

regularity as the Pruſſian troops, though 

not near with ſo much quickneſs, 

But of all the impreſſious that wi ill be T7 

Fo made on you, I beliey e the ſtrongeſt wil. 

be from a very common circumfiance 
which. you will meet Trequeatly- in our 
ſtreets. We have here vocal performers, 

1 you have, who ling verſes to the crowd. 


Tou will Wa them, in thoſe fon Es, men- 


tion the names of the fart perſons f in the 
miniſtry, and load thera with the moſt 
opprobrious language you can imagine. 

| 3 waer yelterday one of theſe COMj30= 

85 FA ions; 

* How differeat | is the language of Scipio” J tomb 5 


at Torre di atria ; _ 
+ © Ingrata Patria, ne  quidem oft babeb] is. 


1 


; ſitions: and if a man of rank at Paris had 


+ -n_l 5 eftly half as much againit one of 


your miniſters in any company, he would 

 Neep that night in the Baſtile. The inde- 

_ cency of this will ſhock you; but! know 
no country where there are ſo many 
ſhameful violations of public * decency to 

be met with as in this. 

In my next, I ſhall give you ſome ac- 
count of our firſt-rate Geniuſes, Wits, 


and Beauties, and a ſhort hiſtory of the 


preſent ſtate of arts, letters, and manners 
. amongſt us. Vals, haftrums alert Heute. BY 


* To tte to keen: a lies city Tree from ; 


vice, would be ridiculous ; becauſe it is ridiculous 
io attempt impoſſibil ities, "But a tolerable decency 
| - manners ought to be expected; becauſe we fer 


dis practicable, and to be met with to a certain | 
| degree Every here elſe, ates | 


5: EE Tr. 
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HAT: 1 Love? 
«© Celt un ow mon maitre, | 
Et qui eit, belle Iris, du 3 & du roi, 
I eſt fait comme vous, i! ane comme moi, 
** Mais il eſt plus hardi peulkire:“ i ; 


was the extempore anſwer. given by that 
elegant poet, and worthy character, the 
Cardinal de Bernis, to a lady who aſked 
bim the queſtion. I like your definition. 
faid the Marchioneſs, it is gallant ; but 1 
| like my own better, though it is only in 
_ proſe; C's# Lela dle 4. nature Ladis Par 
5 ing ination. 5 
as Love is the moſt ads and the 
moſt intereſting of the paſſions, there is 
 ſearce a Wit or a Philoſopher from Plato 
1 Farquhar that has not written uport - 
it. They ſeem to have thought it a fort. 
of duty to write upon this fubject, and 
have all treated it differently, according 
10 their different characters, experience, 
and feelings. Cherry 's account of it is 5 
. very 
* "He meant OY but it would not have * 

out the line. | 


teighbours z and though the. excluſion of 


W 


N very Je fe fut l It is ſhe knows 


not what; it comes he knows not how ; 
* and goes ſhe knows not when,” Pe- 


trarch and Plato confined it wholly to 
ſhpirit; and made the maſt exquiſite of 
human joys conſiſt in the pure but volup- 
tiudus union of two ff yipathifting fouls 

The raodern Italians, compoſed of "WY 


what groſſer e and incapable of 
n the ſublime refinements of Plato 


and of Petrarch, run 55 rtunately mto an 
oppoſite extteme; and as the Poet and 
Philofophc: had Ly exchided body "fe 


their ſyſtem of love; ſo theſe corrupt and 


5 unhallowed Moderns bemſh from theius 
every. id cn of foul. The French, | fear, 


ather incline to the ſyſtem of their impure 


2 


Hul is not abſolutely neceſſary in France, 


a5 it almott appears to be in italy, yet, | 
repeat it, 1 am alraid that it does not 
enter fo much as it ought to do in the. 
| chmee of the ſexes; "and Ut the in- 
gulging the ſeries, = n | is preferred 


tg the. more delicate raptures At 0 Olilles 0 


| ſentiment. 


Wh at- is my definition of N hank 


you, Ma'am ; that is the very queſtior 
: 1 Was going 10 anſwer. It is a d. ep ard. 


oy ender of 


5 tender * friendſbip accompanied by aefire. 
It is very rarely to be met with in the 
world; oftener in England than any where. 
elſe; and. much oftener WY women 
than among men. : 
What the Itallans call love is e 
ſenſuality ; and its object IS. ſimple cor 
poreal gratification. Enjoyment always 
puts an end to their palſion; and u hen 
the curioſity of the parties is tolerably ſatis- 
fied, connections are daily diſſolbed by 
mutual conſent. If that country, then, 
love is fervid, boiling, and impetuous; 
and, were not its impulſes checke by the 
fear of danger ail from the jealouſy and. 
. revenge of riva als, tlie commerce betucen 
the ſexes would be brought pretty 1 nearly _ 
to the ſame f footing that it is on among the 
brute creation, It ; 1 brought to that foot- 
ing among the lower claſſes of the people 
at Naples, with whom not! ning is more 
common than public and Prony!Cuous co- 
habitation, | 3 
* France, the God 'of love Ames 5 
another form. He is not fo warm or 
groſs as lie is in Italy. He is ſportive, 
15 kanciful, 
* You will aſl a ga! n, waat 1 mean by friend= 


 thip? I mean, what Tully meant by it; The 
union of good people 2 upon vir bus. 


i 


W 
} | 
1 

ö 
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fl 
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fanciful, and voluptuous. The women 
are too lively and coquettiſh to make, and 
the men too light and diſſipated to receive, 
very deep impreſſions. Love, then, with 
the French is, in reality, but gallantry, and 
its principal object is amuſement. f 


My definition then is drawn from Eng- 


land. I cannot ſpare a word out of it; 
they are all precious. Love can no more 
exiſt without friendſhip man it can without 
deſire; nor can it exiſt without defire more 


than it can without friendſhip. Of friend- 


ip the ſole foundation-is virtue: now 
the E 1gliſh women are univerſally allowed 
to be the moſt virtuous in Europe. One 
of the chief traits which diſtinguiſhes them 
is ſenſibility; and ſenſübility is the imme- 
diate parent of all that is tender, ſoft, and 
gentle. Hence then comes the word tender 
into my definition, I have now only to 


ſhew the propriety and Importance. of the 


word deep... > 


Neither deep thinking nor deep feeling: 


can ever come but from ſolitude. Do you 
believe Sir linac Newton had his hair 
dreſſed in a morning, to dine in one houſe, 
_ to vifitin fix, to ſup | in a ſeventh, and _ 
 _ Bniſh, his evening at a maſquerade ? As, 
th then the underſtanding has need of retire- 


ment, | 


E 13 1 


ment, to pu: OED uninte 8 pg a train of 
thinking; fo, be affured, the heart has 
need of ſolitude, to have impreſſions fink 


deep im it, to fix its attention to a parti- 


cular point, and to keep it from being 
diſtracted by a multiplicity of objects. 
Now the women of En gland, from. 
natural character, tom een and 
from habit, paſs more of their time at home 
and in the country, than the women of 
any other nation. W hen once a fav ourable 
impretton is made upon them, their hearts 


are totally engrofled by it: it is the per- 


petual food of their fouls, I \cir gi mage 


then are as profund as they are / „ and. 


hence appear the importance Kal Pro- 
priety of the word deep in my dehnition. 
Wherever the ſeat of love in womzrr 
may be fixed; whether in the heart, as in 
England; in the head, as in France; or 
min any other part, as among the traliar 1 
ladies, certain it is that the Margui/e's 
account of it 18 -qually juſt, Whatever 
he the ground-work that a woman fees in. 
a lover, her imagination aggrandizes and 
embroiders it ol. furiouſly: and hence RE 
_ the necelbty, that my letter may finiſh 
with a moral, of turning girls minds early 
e real merit in men; of making 
T Bs „ 
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5 them ſee that a fate of love i 18 ihe only 
happy ſtate this ſide the grave , that thar 
love alone is ſure and laſting which is 
fixed upon eſteem , that eſteem comes 
only from virtue, and that virtue in cha- 


acters is rarely folid but when it is accom- 


ako by good ſenſe. The more virtues 
a man has, the better 1s Madam's chance 


for happineſs. If he be brave, generous, 


 lincere, humane, and. ſenſible, he ds 
ſcarce make a bad tatter to her chil lren, 
or be wanting in the great dutics.he owes 
her as a wife, or in thoſe daily letler atten- 
tions, which conſtitute ſo conſiderable a. 
part of the happineſs of women. . 


Concluſion: that women ought hs ok 


chiefly for ſenſe and virtue in hutbands; 


rovided always, as an in diſpenfible clayſc, 
that there be nothing in the formation ok 
ihe ſaid huſband, dilagreeable to the ſight, 


the hearing, or the touch 


P. 8.— Many People fol. in love from 
vanity. Miss wiſhes o pollels Miſter, - 
becauſe he is admired in the worid for 


his wit, his perſon, or for his graccſy] 


dancing. She reaſons upon her hatband 
as ſhe does Baa her car-rings and her 
_ equipage. She thinks the. partakces the 
uu beſtowed upon hem. This is one 


Te: on 
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E 

reaſon: and then it is ſuch a delightful | 
thing to be envied ! What t Have faid 
here is almoſt as true of young men, as 
it is of women. But the great general * 
ſource of this paſſion iS Self- love; and is 


very As expreſſed in a line of a ſweet. 
| old ſong 


1 „ And 1 ue my Love, bectsſe ! know * Lowe: 
1 love, my." 5 


EE T. 
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HERE was no o medicerity | in Sbak⸗ 


ſpeare. All he has writ is enchant- . 


ing or execrable. Pope ſays, in the be 


ginning of his Preface to his edition of Ws 


this poet's works: © It is not my deſign. 
to enter into a criticiſm upon this au- 
( thor; though to do it effectually, and 


= . not ſuperficially, would be. the beſt 


e occaſion that any juſt writer could take | 


N to form the Judgment and raft of ur 5 
£ 5 6 nation.” | | | 


Pope? 8 idea | is certainly a jult one; . 
it is not practicable, Faults and beauties 


are ſo thickly fown in Shakſpeare, and fo _ 


955 intermixed, it would take twenty volumes 
to ſeparate them, I think I conceive how _ 
it might be done, and 1 thall here attempt _ 


„ | ſpecimen. 


1 Nothing is t to bs laid of the plans We 
| his Pieces, They are, properly ſpeaking, = 
no plans at all. I don't believe he ever 


formed one, except that of the „„ 
Wives of Windſor. The reſt are all 


; taken fi from luſtories, novels, and romances, 


= hich | 


T9 F : 
which he wok as he found them, and 5 
= rendered them fit for dramatic repreſenta- Tz 
tion. His plans then, conſidered in the 
| whole, are not his own; and contequenthy 
neither entitle him to cenſure or praiſe. 
He took, for example, Plutarch's Life of 
Brutus, and threw it into dialogue. = - 
_ this fable be good, the merit is Plu- 
tarch's ; if it is bad, the fa, its cannot be 
Shakipcare Kr f 
Aut if he never forme 1 plan for a 
play, he always did for a ſcene; and ſome 


of his ſcenes are indiſputably the beſt _ 
planned, as well as the beſt executed, = 


| that ever were imagined. Plutarch ſays, 
Caſſius worked upon Brutus to gain him 
over to the conſpiracy. He ſays after, : 
Brutus and Caſſius quarrelled. On theſe 


two words Shakſpeare founds two ſcenes, 


Examine thoſe ſcenes, that of Iago Work- 
ing on Othello, and the tria-ſcene in the 
Merchant of Venice; and then anſwer if 

any writer of any country ever produced 


ſcenes ſuperior to them in point of plan 


and conduct. This and the Merry Wives 

of Windſor prove evidently his capacity 
to create good plans, but he aw they 

would be uſcleſs. The age was not 
e enlightened. to taſte regular 
| | Pieces: 


| , 
1 
| 


& ? 
} # ? 
7 
| 
1 11 
N. 
* 
= 
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pieces: they were fond of ſeeing in action 


the novels and hiſtories which they were 
fond of reading; and Shakſpeare, who 
| thought only of making his fortune, com- 


 Plied with the ae faſhion of the 
times. 


This ſingle circumſtance. of. want of- 


plan in this author is an inſurmountable 
difficulty to his ever ſacceeding in France. 
The people of that country conſider a 
rational and regular plan as the firſt in- 
diſpenſible article in a play; and it cer- 
1 mutt be allowed to be a very great 


This it is that conſtitutes the grand 


3 1 of Racine, who is their ſtandard of 

= perfection. You may eaſily imagine I do. 

rot mean that this is the merit of this poet 
wich captivates the French in general. 
Nb; they are charmed by the ſweetneſs 


of his verification, the elegance of his 


language, and by the tenderneſs of his. 
ſituations. and ſentiments, It is with the 
pPoeis and true critics that this has fo much 

and lo juſt weight. 


The famous Chancellor D. . 


has ſaid, The Engliſh do not know- 
„ how to make a. bock.“ Wherever. 


5 Voltaire found a firiking thought. BO. 
PSAS matter whether true or talle, he. always. 
F 1 | conſidered a 


- N 
conſideredd it as legal plunder, me. never 
failed to appropriate it to bimſelf. He 
Has repeated this aſſertion in the N 
of the Chancellor; aud alt the French 
have repeated it after him. Many peoptlz 
will exclaim, What nonſenſe ! Have not 
the Eng! ih made hundreds of books? 
Theſe Writers mean, the Engliſh do not 
make the plan of a book | in heir heads 
before Mey begin ty write Jam not 
iure that all my reade! 8 ill underſte nd 
me. I muſt explain myſelt os ex- 


ample. The cities of Turin, Nancy, 


und Philadelphia were all planned beſc fe - 
one hicuſe was begun to be built, There 
Was 0 7100 formed ot Une bui ding of 
London and Paris. This is what the 
French mean about be hs ber would 
have the Whole imagined, and the di- 
polition of each part ſettled, before an 
author entered upon the execution of a: 
Work. This was Kecine's manner of writ- | 
ing; and hence his anſwer to Lewi s the | 
| Fourteenth : The King had given hima__ 
ſubjeck for a tragedy z. and, ſome time 
alter, aſked him if it was finiſhed 12? Racine, : 


who had made the P. ot, and arranged the 


ſcenes in his head, anſwered, -% Yes, Sit, 
1 have only, to write it,” „ 


Nothing 
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Nothing can be ſaid of Shakibeare's 


plans, except that he has none; or that 
if he has, they are not his own. And 
why did he not make plans? I know no 
_ anſwer, except that he did not chuſe it. 


All this is digrefſion. I return. I ſhall 


take the ſeventh ſcene of the third act of 
Romeo and Juliet, becauſe it is ſhort, and 
becauſe I am fond of it. But this muff be 

; the ſubject of another letter. : 


. ; 
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| Juli. 
11. T thou be gone ? it is not yet near der | 
It wes the 5 and not the lark, 


| T hat pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly ſhe fings on yon pomegrariate tree: 
Believe me, Love, it was the nightingale. 


Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 


No nightingale. Look, Love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds | bn yonder Eaſt: 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund * 

Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountain tops, 

5 25 muſt be N and hye,. or N and die. - 


. N 


It is ſome meteor har the fas ales 
_ Fo be this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua. 
Then ft ay a while, thou {halt not go ſo ſoon, 


Rom. Let me be taken; 3 let me be put to death, 
[| am content, if thou wilt aye it o. | 


EY ſay yon gray is not the morning-eye; 

Ti but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow: 

I' fay, 'tis not the lark whoſe notes do bear 
The vaulty heavens ſo high above our heads; 
Come, death, and welcome. Juliet wills it fo. 

What fays my Love? let's talk, it is not day. 


Tut. Iris, it is, hie hence aw: ay, de gone; 


It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 
| Straining harſh diſcords, and unpleaſing harps: 85 
0 now be gone. s more light a aud light it grows. 


Rom. | 


e 
Rox. More light and light ?—more dark and 
dark our woes, 


5 Farewel, my Love; one kiss, and In be gone. 


e conception of this whole ſcene is 

15 Meg new, and very happy indeed. 
The laſt time we have ſeen Juliet is when 
ſhe de to her Nurſe, 

; Dee this ring to my true ROY 
And bid bim come to tate his laft eee | 
We now ſee her with her lover at 
window which looks into a garden. To 
this window is fixed a ladder of A 
Her firſt words are; J/ilt thou be gone? 
Anſwer, new married wives who love your - 
huſbands, is that the language of nature 
and of truth? Is it not with ſach ſweet = 

and artleſs eloquence as Jubet uſes, you 
would endeavour to detuin them ? 


D Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day: 


It was the rightingale, | and 101 the lark, ; 
That pierc' a the te earſal hollow of 1 . 
Nizhily ſhe ſings on yon pomegranate tree: 


i Believe me, Love, it wwas the nights gale. 


Of theſe five lines four are inimitably 
beautiful. They firike at firſt fight, and 
improve at every reading. The laſt line 
i peculiarly happy. After having Endoar 
voured to impoſe upon herſelf ä 


Nigh By. ſhe ings on fs pomegranate t tree, 


— —ͤU—— — bn © «c ͤ— — V2 


Tur 


the endeavours to impoſe upon Romeo, 
and finiſhes as ſhe had begun, 


Believe me, Love, it 2c the pightingale. 


With what art has the poet kept the 
word Love for the laſt line, and thrown it 


in juſt before the 08 nt he wiſhes to per- 
ſuade ! It is not certainly t the ea R oft part | 
of Jultet's argument. 


That pierc' this fear! ul bollow of thine ear 


appears o me to be bad. Romeo, ſi ink 


in the luxury of love, hears a bird ſing; | 
he ſtarts from Juliet“ arms, and- Cries, 

] hear the lark, and muſt be gone.“ 

h | Shakſpeare fa preſſes this, but. lets us know ] 

it by making Jul et ſay, „ It was the 


Ns nightingale which you heard, and *ich 


_ * alarmed you.” He wanted to expreſs. 
1 theſe two thoughts in a line. 7 hat pierc c 
the hollow of thme ear ſays, which you 
| heard and fearful lays, Vbich alarmed 
„ Any one who tries, will not find it 
caſy to expreſs theſe two thoughts in ten 
_ ſyllables beiter than Shaklpeare has done. 
However, he has done it ill. Piercd is 
well; fearful is well; and piere'd thy fearf W. 
Fear would not have been arnits ; but pierc 
the hollow of thine ear is a periphraſis that 
borders upon bombaſi, The line con- 


ſidered 


18 24 1 
= ſidered abſtractedly is a fine-unding line, 
but it is not of a colour with the reſt. It 
is ſcarlet placed beſide pea- green. The 
thoughts are juſt, but the harmony of = 
Solon is deſtroy. ed. 


Rom: It was the lark, the herald of the mon, 
No We = | . 


Good break. 


| Look, Love, mar envious cake | 
en viouss is well; 9 5 
— lace the forering clouds in vonder Faſt. 


18 Lace, perhaps, too poetical for the ſitua- 


ton; Do an expletive, —Good line, hows 
erer. 
| Night 5 3 are burnt « Out | 
| Very bad, conſider | it as you will, 


| ; 5 and jocund day | 
5 $ andy tiptoe on che miſty mountain tops. 


PF ine Poetry 1 but Romeo 6 hand not have Fa 


; lad Jocund, 


1 mut be gone and lee, or 1 lay «ad die. 


Jur. | Von 551 is not day. light, I know it 5 


. well; 


It is ſome meteor that the ſon exhales, 


5 To be this night a tolch-bearer, 


- And light thee on thy way to Mantua. 


oe Ph nen wap. awhile, thou ſhalt not 5⁰ ſo ſoon, 3 by 


3 


rr 5 


E 5 


The firſt and laſt lines well; the other 
| three, in my mind, far. fetched and ll; 
but may be defended. 


Romeo is now to anfwer; "a Whit 


would an ordinary poet have made him 
ſay? He would have made lim repeat 
that it vas day-break, and that the light 


encreaſed ; but Shakſpeare was no ordi- 


nary poet, and Romeo anſw ers, 


„Lt me be taken; let me be put to death; 
1] am content, it tt thou wilt have it ſo. 


Til tay yon gray is not the morning ey 


. is but the pale reflex of Cyathia's . | 
Fi ſay tis not the lark by” vwhote notes do bear | 
The vaulty heavens {9 high above our heads; 


Come, death, and welcome. Juliet wills jt fo. 


8 {At lays my Love ? let's talk, it is not day. 


The two laſt lines encharting ; all the 


f reſt \w ell, except 


Tis not the lark, hof e notes do "bear. : 
{1 he waulty heavens to bY wh above our heads 


- That | is bad writing : it 1s. not ale Aligible, 
It is not the lark wh: iole notes are 0 high. 


in the air, I ſrpoſe, he meant. Clearneſs | 
is the firſt excellence of every ſpecies of 


Writing. That paſſage is very dark; and 


if rn rn wrote : as it 18 Fe he 
5 wrote e il. . 


Before 


Te 1 


| Before I mention Juliet's reply, recollect 


= what ſhe jaid laſt; 


Von tight is not. _ light; le it well, 
© hen ſtay awhile, thou ſhait not g0 {0 oon. 5 


What does ſhe ſay now | 


It is, it is, nie hence, away, be gone. 


Hay, happy, happy line. I do not 

think there ever was a better one written. 

Juliet fays but two words,“ It is, be 

gone; “ but ſhe repeats one e and 

the other three umes. 
A Come, death, and welcome. Julie 't 
| wills it fo, | 


What ſays wy Love Let's TY it is not day. 
Jur. It is, it is; hie hence, away, be gone, 


1 ſoul d have known the touches of 
| Shakſpeare in theſe three lines, had I met 


them in India. This was the kind of 9 
Writing that made Pope fay ; The poet ny 7 


: of Shakſpeare Was inſpiration indeed ; 
and that it was not ſo jult to fay he was 
Nas imitator of Nature, as to fay he was 
her organ.” : 


1 is the lark that ſogs ſo out Ss une, „ 
Stralaing harſh diſco: ds and unpleaſing ſharps. 


For Juliet to ſay, that the notes of the 
lark were at that time harſh and unpleaſing 


mie, Was neither an unnatural nor a 


ker. 


— — — noe or — 
—— — ——— 
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far-fetched thought ; but to make her uſe 
the kennen i terms of diſcords and Fa 75 

was bad taſte . HE. 

O now be gone, more lizht and light it grows. 8 5 
Rom, More light and light, more dark ang. 
daark our woes. 
0 Shakſpeare, Shakſpeare, why Us you 

| not blot that line? It is too deteſtable to. 
Z need a comment; and the (cene ended ſo 
Fat OT a i 88 


Farewel , my. Love ; one « kiſs, and r l be gore 


= 6 7 


LETTER v. 


Said that 1 paſſage of the meteor. 
might be defended. 

In another ſcene Stakipeare makes 
N Juliet ſay: 5 | 


| Come Night, come Romeo! come thou day in 

nig — 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings af n! ght, 

Whhiter than ſrow upon che raven's back: 
Give me my Romeo, Night, and when ks dies,. 


Take him and cut bim out in little ſtars, 


And he will make the face of heaven ſo fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worſh ip to the gariſh ſun. Ys 
If Lee had written this, we ſhould, no 
doubt, have imputed it to madneſs, But 
Shaklpeare was not a madman, We all 
| know his ſuperior excellence was drawing, 
„ and ſupporting characters. Who is Juliet? 
. girl in love. What girl? An Italian 
girl. Of what age? Under eighteen: 
and Sb bakſpeare has marked this laſt cir- 
cumſtance twice. Whoever has converſed 
with Italian women, muſt know that they 
ba ve very extraordinary imaginations, ane 
i that when their fancies are heated by any 
- paſſion 


8 


x 7 
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paſſion *, *, ey utter things much nearer 


ane than this is. Marini, one of the 
firſt poets of Italy, has paſſages infinitely 
more extravagant than this; and thoſe 


paſſages are not characteriſtic ones, as this 


ok Juliet's is, but where the poet ſpec aks 


himſelf. Almoſt all the very beſt poets of 


Italy have inordinate fallies as well as 
Marini, though they have not ſo many of. 
them. If then thoſe writers, who had ripe. 


years and cool Judgments to correct their 


__ compoſitions after they were written, are 
W full of wildneſs and nonſenſe, 


low 


* What -aſſion heats the fancy ſo much 


5 love ? Hear Shakſpeare ; ? 


The lunatick, the lover and the poet, 


Alte of imagination all compact: 


One ſees more devils than vaſt. hell can bold: 


This is the madman: the | lover all as iran! ick 


Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of F 2ypt: 


The poet's eye, ina fine frenzy rolling, | 


Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven; | 


And as ima zinat ion bodies forth 
g The forms of things unknown, the poet's pet. 


Turns chem to ſhapes, and giv es to airy nothing. 


A local ba Hitation and a name. M. N. D. 


Shakſpeare had three particular individuals in his 
mind when he wrote thete ines; Oreſtes, Marc ö 


1 and Himſelf. 
Vol. II. FEI © x 
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* how. ent is it that a young romantic 
girl of that country, violently in love for 
the firſt time, ſhould utter almoſt the 
language of frenzy! And how faithful to 

Nature and to Truth is the painter who 

has given us her portrait! 

Flow Shakſpeare came to be well = 
quainted with the Italian women, whether 
by knowing ſome of them in London, or 

by ſeizing their characters in the Italian 

Novels, with the fame penetration with 
which he ſeized thoſe of Brutus and Corio- 
lanus from reading Plutarch, I cannot tell. 

But no man ſhall perſuade me that Juliet 
and Roſalind, under the influence of the 
ſame paſſion, ſhall utter ſuch different ſen- 
timents in ſuch different language, and 
hat all that difference is purely accide tal. 

5 It is ſome meteor which the ſun exhales 

To be this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua ; 
may be defended on this ground. 1 have 
not dared to praiſe either of theſe paliages, 

1 have only faid, 1 think oy may be 

"defended. 55 


r 
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UBENS ought 10 "Rp been born i 


Italy; and Galileo in a country of. 


freedom. But if Nature miſtook in giving 
one to Antwerp, and the other to Florence, 
ſhe did not miſtake in giving Shakſpeare 
to England, and Voltaire to France. The 
graceful elegance, the ſprightly brillia ancy 


of the one were hapyily ſuited to the taite 2 
of a lively and poliſlied people, as the 


nervous ſenſe and ſublime ſentiments of 
me other ſeem peculiarly calculated to 
pleaſe a nation, which has ever been diſ- 


Unguiſhed for ſolid thinkin 8 and cle; ated 
feelings. 


The great ſecret it 2 commerce of life © 


is to ſerve to anon man the diſh that 
pleaſes his palate. Theſe two authors 
pPoſſeſfed this ſecret. They both wrote for 
the theatre, where the ſuccels or fall of a 
compoſition is moſt rapid; where the dan- 
gers run are greateſt; and where the 
laurels won are moſt glorious. A dramatic 
writer is obliged to face a whole nation 
collected together. He muſt pleaſe the 


TY Ln, great, 


rr 
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a great, the middling, and the low. T0 


Pelüeaſe a palate, one mult ſtudy that palate; 


and Voltaire and Shakſpeare ſtudied moſt 
minutely the taſtes of their reſpective coun- 
trymen; which is one principal cauſe of 
their having ſuecceded o eminently with 
e 
Lord Shafte bury ſays 3 pleaſantly 3 
that authors are profetied maſters of under- 
landing to their age. I, however, do not 
_ preſume to think myſelf capable of teaching : 
my reader any ming. Th 8 not even aim 
at giving him thoughts. 1 aim only to 
make him think. I throw out an idea: 
if the game ſtarted he worth following, he 
will have more pleaſure and profit in 
running it down himſelt, than if I did it 
for lim. If it is not worthy. his attention, 
1 him 1 {avour in not preſſing him into 
the purſuit. I ſhall therefore bring thoſe 
10 poets toget] er for an mftant.. This 
poſſibly may not be thought unintereſting. 
as a literary ſubject, and as it throws ſome 
lights upon certain parts of the two greateſt 
nations now. exiſting. Bn 
5 NONE 3 Racine, Boileau, 
Moliere: the firſt, the moſt perfect Writer 
that ah ever lived; the ſecond, a moſt. 
enlightened and ſevers critic ; Moliere, 4 
men 
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man of uncommon depth and penetrat! ion, 
who joined an extenſive knowledge of 
human nature to a moſt minute acquaint- 
ance with the rules of his art ; and who, 
though he er tertains his reader better than 


any other comic writer, gives him ftill 


more information than amuſement, Theſe 
three authors fixed the taſte of the French 
nation. This was the firſt great advantage 
Voltaire had over Shakſpeare. The taſte 
of his nation was one conſequently he had 
but one palate to pleaſe, - That Palate, it 
is true, Was exquiſitely refined, 


The next advantage he had was that of-. 


_ having the poetic lan guage of his country 


aſcertained. Men of gemus, from the 


unpulſe of nature, had created materials“ 
men of taſte, under the patronage of Car- 
dinal Richeben, Had purified thoſe mate- 


rials Racine and Boileau had put the 
in uſe, What had Voltaire to do? The 


quarry was found; the ſtones were cut, 


nay, and poliſhed too; ; he had nothing o 


do but to lay them. It was all he di ds” : 


t was indeed alrgt all that w as putltble 7% 
um 0 do. lle could not create a new 


word, becauſe that was forbidden, All 


- that: 


* Language i 
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ww that he could create was new combinations 
of words: to do t, required a little, but 


very little genius; however, that little he 


wanted, Every poet in France will tell 
| you he has added nothing to the language; 
and all he co ld have added 10 it was 
. combinations ®, 
What now was Sh: akſpeare's compa- 
rative fitv ation? He came into a chaos of 
taſtes, and into a chaos of language. 
There is no national taſte in England at 
- the hour I write. What muſt it have been 
in Queen Elizabeth's time? When I ſay 
the Engliſh nation has no talte, I do not 


ay there are not individuals in England . 


Who have great taſte. 1 always ſupported 
the contrary ; ; and never more ſtrongly 
than when 1 was in France. J faid the 
French nation bad more taſte than the 
Engliſh nation; but that there was a 
mumber of individuals | in England, men 
and women, who. had greater and finer 
e | . taſte 
* 10 mean drin together two words, which = 
never had been brought together before; as, | 
TRY banydy cu which kiſſes all it meets. 


| Thoſe two. words vere in the language, bus 


| Shakſpeare was the firſt who combined them, 1 
quote this as a new combination, not a good onc. 
You fay it is bold. 9 is more than bold; 1 It '- 

auCacious,. | 
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taſte than was to be met in any other part : 
of Europe. Pick a number of perſons in - 
England, and pick the ſame number in 


France. The picked Engliſhmen ſhall be 


ſuperior to the picked Frenchmen. But 
Kill two theatres: the theatre in France 
ſhall be infinitely ſuperior to the theatre in 
England. I ſhall explain the reaſon of 
- this ee in another letter. 


Shakſpeare then was forced to pleaſe this 


chaos, and 10 pleaſe it, he was forced to 
write a chaos. But what verſatility of 
talents muſt that man have had, to be 
able to command the admiration of the 
- greateſt Geniules and moſt ſhining Wits of 
his country, and to captivate the loweſt of 


the people, and all the intermediate claſſes 
5 bet w een thoſe extremes! 


Recollect now the ſituatlon! in which he 


922 the Engliſh language, tne diffculties 
he had to ſtruggle with there, aud the 
degree of perfection to which he brought 


it, When you compare him in thoſe | 


points with Voltai ire, then judge them both 
by the moſt infallible of all criterions for 
Aae lie writings, by their effects. Vol- 

taire is univerſally admired by his nat: oa, 
but I never met an ent huſiaſt that he made 


1 have ; 
* As « poet. 


T1. 


1 have ſcarce known an Engliſhman of 
parts, who had a taſte for poetry, that was 


= Not an enthuſiaſt for Shak; peare. 


Far from wiſhing to Sree Voltaire 


as a dramatic writer, I confeſs that I admire 


him much, I do not love Cæſar leſs; but 
i love Rome more. I admire the garden 


of the Tuilleries; the Bay of Naples tranſ- 


port s me. - Shakſpeare s writings reſemble 
this bay; Voltaire's pieces reſemble that 


EY garden. The one is uniform, noble, 


| beautiful, fine. The eye takes | in its whole | 
with eaſe; its parts are diftribated with 


judgment; its ornaments are happily dif- 


poſed. Examined with minuteneſs, it is 

found free from faults; but it wants va- 
kiety; ; Its extent s limited ; and its beauties 
axe to be numbered *, * The other has de- 
fects. If you. look into it minutely, you 
mall here diſcover a field of brambles, and 
there a frightful Precipice. Here you ſhall. 


behold a barren rock, and there you will 


lee a miſerable cottage. But it defies you 
to examine it minutcly, without allowing 


yourſelf to be deſtitute of fout and lente. 


Sublimity 1s its characteriſtic; and gran- 


cleur is every where blended with beauty. 
"ty variety 18 endleſs its s treaſures are ine x- 


 hauſtible 8 


* Numerabilis pole parva. 
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| bauſtible. The ſweeteſt hills, the | lovelieſt 
vallies, the richeſt vineyards, and the 
'brghteſt- * coaſts are intermingled with 
mill ing villages, with noble ſeats, and a 
moſt ſplendid and ample city. Here, 
_ groves of orange-trees and myrtle; there, - 
woods of beeches and of oaks. The luxu- 
_ riancy of theſe beauties is enchanting , the 
: grandeur of the ſcene exceeds belief. A 
9 "boundleſs ſea, a range of mountains, and 
an awful volcano fl. not only the ey e, but 
the” foul and the imagination. Nature 
preſents no greater objects. Judge of their 
lublimity by their effects. Veſuvius bel- 
bo ws, the earth ſhakes, the fea” frells, : 
Pompeu is ſuffocated, and Stabia is oVer- 
_wheimed. Another night this ee = 


5 mountain roa. 8. food of fire flues fron 
its womb, an univerſal cry of horror is 
= heard from Herculaneum, a ſudden filence 


follows-Ahe city is no more. No pen can 
paint thet © ſcenes: and *I mutt cloſe, by 

gaaying, that both they and the garden e 
eite admiration; but the 3 of the N 


TDaullleries was. made by Le Nautre, the | 
. Dp 
5 25 of e Was formed IF, the = Deng, 
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- - any certainty in the determination of 2 


man whoſe judgment is not formed. To 
ſorm the judgment, there is but one me- 
thod. It is by making compariſons. n 
compare two objects Perfectly, one muſt 
underſtand them both. And hence it 
follows, that the firſt ſtep towards acquiring 
a2 good taſte is knowledge. Without 
knowledge no compariſons can be formed: 
Without compariſons the judgment cannot 


CANY people vs a bind of vngy | 
- inſtinct in matters of taſte, and 
determine often rightly upon difficult ſub- 
jecis, without having any principles. to 
direct their judgments. It is evident, that 
if thoſe perſons natural faculties were cul- 
- tivated, they would have better taſte than 
Others. Put Taſte being a combination e 
= : judgment and feelings, there never can 
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be chaſtened; without . there | p 1 


5 can be no 5 taſte. 


I flallexplain myſelf by an example, 1 
which I ſhall take from ſculpture; becauſe, | 


28 it appears io me to be the ſimpleſt of = Þ 
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all the arts, I ſhall have leſs trouble to 
make myſelf underſtood. A young man 

wants to acquire a taite for ſculpture. If 
| Nature has not given him feeling, he ſeeks. 


an impoſſibility. If ſhe las given him 


feeling, he muſt then acquire knowledge 


to form his judgment, and this knowledge 


is to be acquired but by ſeeing ſtatues. 
A ſtatue is the imitation of a man or 2 

woman. The firſt one he ſecs, he will be 
able to fay whether it reſembles a woman 

or a man; but he will not be able to ſay, 


whether or no it is a good ſtatue. Good is 


relative: it is only by comparing that 
5 ſtatue with a number of others he can be 
alle to aſcertain its value. 


Apollo is always repreſented. as a beau. 


tiful youth. A hundred ſculptors, ancient 
and modern, have executed this ſubject. 
Shew a very indifferent one to a young 
man; and another very capital one to 
another young man; let them be the firſt 
ſtatues that either of them have ſeen; and 
their judgments upon the two will ä 
probably the ſame. They will both ſay, 
that theſe two ſtatues are fine. He Who 
has ſeen the indifferent Apollo, will be as 
much charmed as he who has ſeen the 
other; and bis dle will be equally good. 


It | 


. 


g This ſtatue i is the beſt he has ever ſeen * 
| 18 he is not to be blamed for admiring 
It is evident now that this man's taſte 
is 1555 ſure; and it is evident that he is 
born with the me ans of making it ſo. Let 
; him then ſee the Apollo of Girardon, that 
of Bernini, ſeveral others ancient and mo- 


dern, and let him finiſh with the Apol'o 


Belvedere. He will then have feen all 
| that is moſt perfect in the art. If he 
examines cach of theſe ſtatues ſeparately 5 
With attention, and afterwards compares 
them together, he will acquire the power 
of aſcertaining the value of each, and of 
A aligning to it its true rank. The know- _ 
- ledge that he has obtained will form his 
judgment; his judgment will then direct 
bis feelings; and that man will acquire "PE 


ſure and perfect taſte. 


This rcaſoning appears to me to be juſt 


when applied to poetry, painting, elo- 
; ene and all the other arts. 


The Engliſh education, bad as it is, is - 
the beſt in Europe. It is eſſentially bad in 

one point; and eſſentially ſtupid in ano- 

ther: bad, in not paying the ſmalleſt at- 


tention to the cultivation of the Engliſh 


language, one of the ſineſt, in every pot : 


of view, that. ever exiited z ſtupid, 


5 making 
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making a youth pals fourteen important 


years of his life, in learning as much 


Greek, Latin, and Science, as might 
very eaſily be acquired in ſix. However, 

there is none fo good any where elle. 
Every man of birth in England goes 

through a courſe of Latin, Greek, French, . 
Italian, Science, and makes the tour of. 

Europe, Thoſe advantages are aſtoniſh- 

ingly great, and ſuch as ſcarce any French- 


man has. The profit that a lad derives 


from this depends upon himie! t, and upon f 
the perſons to Who n he is entruſted, He 
may read Cicero and Demoſthenes, Taſſo 
. Milton, Racine md Mz liere, 1 


en the Transfiguret ion and the Apollo, 


without an atom ot 1p? rovement, If he 
has parts and feeling, the underſtanding. ; 
_ ſeveral language bg. and ſeeing difterent i 
countries, are prodigious advantages. By 
multiplying thas the ſtock of his ideas, 
he 18 ado; to make a multitude of com- 
pariſons; thoſe compariſons refige his judg- 
ment; and thus, if, as 1 aid, he has 
naturally parts and tecling, lie becomes 3 
man of perfect taſte. 8 


A Frenchman has not thoſe : adv antages. 


le poſſeſſes only two languages, ad 
does not travel; and ibis 18 we true and 


8 real 
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= 2: 4 42 12 
real * cauſe, why the few in England have 


a greater number of taſtes, and more per- 
1 feet taſtes, than the few in 1 France, 


LET- 


| * If From their” ele 0 atucation and from 
Hs the Engliſh derived but two advantages, | 
- that of ſeeing the beſt works of the Greek artiſts, 
And that of reading the beſt works of the Greek 
writers, thoſe advantages alone would be ſuſkcient | 


10 give them a * in e of taſte over * 
French. 


E % 
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7 ELL, then, in point of taſte, the 
few in England are ſuperior to the 
few 1 in France. Let us pick our men; 
let them pick theirs; and we ſhall. beat: 
them. But fili A theatre in London, and 
another at Paris, the theatre at Paris ſhall 
beat us all to nothing. Why? 5 
There are many reaſons. The firtt is, 
the people of that country have quicker 
parts and clearer conceptions than the 
common Engliſh. The difference in the | 
climates, in the food, in the liquors, in 
the manners, &. are all cauſes of this. 
With quicker parts they have alſo livelier 
feelings. And they have in conſequence 
ol this a great deal of that happy inftin& | 
1 ſpoke of. A French hair-dreiſer ſhall go 
to dreſs a lady. She ſhall have at her 
dl ioilette a beautiful picture. The inſtant 
he ſees it he ſhall exclaim, magnifique ! Aſk. 
him why ? His anſwer ſhall be nonſenſe, 
From Nature then they have a ſupe- 
riority in parts and feeling. From culture, 
Properly. i called, neither one nor the 
other 
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biber has any advantages. A citizen at 
1 Paris has received no better education than 
24 citizen at London; and neither of them 
nas any knowledge, from fſiudy, out of his 
| vocation. But a citizen of Paris has, if I 
may ſo ſay, an accidental education, infi- 
nitely ſuperior to that of a citizen of 
London. When he goes to the play houſe, 
he ſees perſect pieces repreſented; he bears 5 
in many. comedies (particularly in Mo- 
here's) the ſoundeſt ſenſe and moft judicious : 
criticiſm. That nation is as fond of dra- 
matic entertainments as ever the Athenians 
vere. In conſequence of this, the people 
in general have a certain degree of know- _ 
ledge in this point; and this citizen, when 
he goes to the theatre, finds himſelf ſur- 
1 rounded: by people who have ideas to give, . 
| and who arc very communicative. = 
When this man goes to walk , the 
_ garden of the Tuilleries is always open to 
bim. He ſees order, regularity, plan, in 
the garden itfelf. It is filled with marble 
ſtatues and groupes, ſome of which are 
above mediocrity. His attention is en- 
gaged, he examines, he compares; he 
talks of thoſe objects, and js talked to of 
them. Paris is full of fine collections of 
pictures, which, he may ke whenever he 
3 9 pleaſes. 


E 4 


pleaſes. There are ſome very fine pieces 
_ of architecture, which he is forced to ſee 
as he walks the ſtreets. When he goes to 
the opera, he has exhibitions of grace to 
form his eye, ſich as are not to be found 15 
| in any other part of the world, 


If he makes a three hours excurſion to 


Verſailles, he there again finds pictures by 


the beſt maſters of all the ſchools. He 


finds a profuſion of marble, fome good * 
copies from the beti Greek Gatues | in Italy, 


and ſome very good originals. What an 


aſſemblage of Ryo bie circumſtances 
here for the French citizen, of which the 
| Engliſh citizen does not poſſeſs one] If 1 


tnoked for other reaſons, 1 a am ſure I could 


find them. But, fruftra fit per Pura oa 
fieri poreft per pauctora, | have laid enough 


to convince all the world, that the collective 


| 151 of that people muſt have more taſte 


Han the £01! ectve bo- ay of thi 


LET- 


* Having theſe copies made, Was one of he 
wifeſt things Lewis the Fourtcenth did for the int 


| provemient of taſte. It was nut ſo wiſe placing 
them in an open garden, tie ought to have built 


a gallery for a few of the beſt of them, They 


would then ha ve been uſeſul to the artiſt and 


amateur ; as they are, they are of little vic Ivy 


2 ither, 


1 


HERE are three things, . a_-: 
1 Frenchman, I always loved, and 
never could underſtand; Muſic, Painting, | 


and Women, 1 W this Frenchman 


ia my love and ignorance of one of thoſe 
three things; I mean Muſic. I ſuppoſe 
few people doubt which of the fine arts 


deſerves the higheſt | rank: Mankind is 


almoſt unanimous in favour of Poetry. 


The places of her ſilters are not yet deter- 


mined. Some prefer Painting to Sculp- 

ture; others, Sculpture to Painting. Mary 
think Architecture ſuperior to both; mY 
while ſome perſons * conſider M. ific as 

ſcarce worthy to be named among the 
liberal arts; others find in her Harms. 
ſuperlatively bewitching z; and think ſhe | 
may diſpute prevedency cven with Poetry 
herſelf, 
Far be it from me to enter into this 
diſpute. | Numberleſs arguments, I dare 
| ſay, are to be adduced in favour of Muſic, 
bath 


Lord Chekerfiel for one. 
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both as an art and as a ſcience. Many 


arguments, I ſuppoſe, may be offered 


againſt her. My ſuffrage in her favour 
can be of little weight, 1 do not compre- 
bend her. But as nobody can be angry 


with the Frenchman for loving Women, 
th 2ugh he did not. underſtand them; fo ! 


5 hope you will not be offended at my de- 
claring myſelf an admirer of the Goddeſs _ 


of Harmony, and of offering ſome light 
arguments in her favour. W hat [ have to 
fay ſhall at leaſt be intelligible. It ſhall 


not be drawn from the depth of ſcience, 


but from the effects which Muſic has 


produced upon myſelf, and from thoſe 
Which I have obſerved ber 10 Produce on 
others. | 


5 6m: Gel of all; falls Gniabiad that af 
all the arts Muſic gives the molt univerſal. 


pleaſure ; that ſhe pleaſes the longeſt, and 


pleaſes the ofteneſt. Infants are charmed 


with the melody of ſounds; old age is 


animated by enlivening notes. Arcadian 


Shepherds drew pleaſure from their reeds; | 
Achilles's ſolitude was cheared by his 
lyre; the Engliſh peaſant rejoices in his 
pipe and tabor; and the flute is the ane 


and ſolace Of F Fr <deric. 
7 Its 


N 1 
ls effect is not leſs tenfible upon brutes 
than upon men: 


For do but note a wit and wanton berd, 

Or race, of youthful and unhandled apts, 
Fetching mad 5 bello wing and a 2 

loud, | 

(Which i is the hot ton of their blood) 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet found, 
Or any air of muſic touch their ears, _ 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 
By the ſweet power of Muſic. 


1 always conſider the Muſe of Harmony 
as a beautiful foreigner who ſpeaks a lan- 


5 guage I do not underfiand ; but whoſe 


voice is fo ſweet and fo expreſſive, that 


when her ſoul is mov'd, or her } imagination 0 


warmed, ſhe makes rae ſympathize with 
all her feelings; and as ſhe is differently 
affected by pleaſure or by pain, I glow 
with tranſport, or I melt in tears. 
Till J viſited Italy, Dryden's Ode ap- 15 
peared to me an extravagant fiction. 
Charming by kits numbers, Fa in its 
language, animating and impoling by we 
variety, beauty, and grandeur of its 
images, It ſeemed, if I may fo . a 
lovely picture painted upon cobweb ; the 


colours bright, the groupes molt happily 


contraſted, "the forms ſublime and elegant; 
| but 
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but the ground flimſy and unſubſtantial, 
I admured the poet's boldneſs; I thought 
his Muſe had made a daring fight; but I 


regretted that the had left reaſon and truth 
i behind . 


1 do no longer think fo. Let a any man 


: who underftands Italian, who has a good 
car and a feeling ſoul, go to a concert at 
Rome. Let him hear a fir/f-rate performer 
ſing three firf-rate compoſitions on Joy, 
Pity, and Revenge: I wil venture to 
_ affirm, that the tranſitions produced in his 
foul ſhall be as ſure and ſudden as thoſe 
mentioned by the post to have paſſed in 
the breaſt of Alexander. Let him then 

recollect the character of the Prince it 
Was the boiling, impetuous fon of Philip : 

| the ſituation ; a leait where he was already 
heated with wine: the previous diſpoſition 
of his ſoul; it was, elate with joy for 
Perſia won: the concomitant circum- 


ſtances; the lovely Thais at his fide, in 
flower of 4 outh and beauty's pride, whote 


eyes darted contagious fire in his ſoul ; 
his valiant chiefs, the partners of his toils 
and witneſſes of his triumphs, difpoled 
around him, When he has. reflected an 
_ inſtant on theſe ideas, let him conſider the 
choice of 1imotheus's ſubjecds; how cal- 


culat ed 


1 
1 culated to operate on ſuch a character, in 
ſuch a tuation, and then bringing together 
ith the effects he feels produced on himſelf, 
| and thoſe that are painted in this celeſtial 

Ode, he will no longer think the Poet has 
excurſed into the abſolutely airy Regions 
ef Fancy, but that he has confined himſelf 

Vithin the literal bounds of Probabllity 
and reaſon; 
_Tfthall not mention the ſurprizing pov ver. - 

5 of ſounds in curing the bite of the Taran- 

tula; but I cannot paſs in ſilence Plato's 
des of the effect of Mulic upon the cha- 
racter of a nation. He thought that no 
change couid be made in the harmony 
of a countiy, without bringing on necel(- _ 
ſarily a change in the manners. Such an 
idea as this muſt appear ſingularly extra- 
vagant when applied to the organs of our 
Northern nations. But when the organita- 
tion of the people to whom he ſpoke is 
cConſidered; when their uncommon ſen- 
ſibility, both of h and imagination, are 

_ duly attended to; and when one remem- 
bers that Plato was no vulgar thinker, 

raſunneſs may be checked in its haſty de- 
cCiſion, and dent may ſucceed to poſitive 

| determination. 


For. 
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For my own part, I nel I do not 


doubt of this philoſopher's being in the 
right; and I behieve that thoſe who ex- 
amine attentively the preſent character 
ol the Italians, will find, that Plato's ob- 
ſervation is not altogether fo aerial as they 
thought. The {ole object of their hves 


is Muſic. They know, indeed, but two 


_ occupations, Muſic and making Love, 
Now Love, in that country, bei ing re- 


duced to a very ſimple affair, having no 


wit in it as in France, nor ſentiment in it 
as in England, the great reſource of the 
inhabitants is Muſic. It is indeed the 
weapon, if J may fo ay, which is uſed. 


both by men and women to acquire and 


keep their conqueſts. A Neapolitan or 
Roman Lover cannot more highly oblige 
his miſtreſs than by procuring her a new 
air made at Bologna, at Florence, or at 
Venice, But as every thing is eſtimated. 
according to the difficulties conquered, 
Airs that come a greater diſtance are 


valued in proportion; and thoſe made at 


London *, Berlin, and Peterſburg, are 


more highly eſteemed. The ſums of 
money: Tent. in Ws way paſſes belief. 
2 An 


* By Italian maſters I mean. 


72 52 ] 
And as to as Lady, whenever ſhe has « 
mind t ſplit a heart with tenderneſs *, her 
invariable and only reſources are her harp: 

ſichord and her voice. 

Is it not certain that the genera cha- 

racter of the Muſic of Italy is tender and 
voluptuous ? Is it not certain that the 
people of that country are the looſeſt and 
moſt enervated of Europe? And has not 

Shakſpeare, who, if 1 miſtake not, Was 


as great a philoſopher as ever lived; has 


not he ſaid, immediately after the line: 1: 
have already quoted? 


| Therefore the poet. 

N Did feign that . drew irces, ſtones, and 
floods; 

oy "Sides nought ſo ſtockiſu, hard, OP full of rage, 

: But Muſic for the time doch change his nature. 


 : then a man natural! y rough becomes 
 foftened for the time by Muſic ; ; if thoſe 
times are continually renewed, habit will 
take place of nature, and that man's cha- 
racer will, to a certain degree, change. 
If this be true in the extremes, as I believe 

it is, and that Mufic has the power of 
„„ 155 boltening 


* "Bs: tutti Tal miei 
lo ti poteſſi dit, N 
Dividerti far i | 
Per tenerera il cor. 


„„ 
ſoftening a harſh nature ; how rg 
fironger muſt the probability be of 
changing a mid character into a colupe 
tuous one! | 1 5 
Thus much for the Italians, I et us 
now ſee if there be another people in 
Europe who have a national NMluſic; let us 
ſee if that Muſic has a peculiar character, 
and if the manners of that nation corre- 
ſpond with the general character of its 
Muſic. If upon enquiry we find that luch 
a je ople does ext! i, that their national 
harmony is the direct oppoſite of ſtalian 
Harmony, and that their manners are pre- 
Ciſely the reverie of Italian eee 
unk we may reaſonably. draw a con- 
cluſion in favour of the opinions of Pla lato 
and of Shak tpeare. Iname the Germans, 

The muſic of thoſe men 15 vigorous 
and e energetic; and ſo are their fouls, I 
need not dwell on the oppoſition | Det WET 
theſe people and the Italians; it is well 
known, To altert that their difference 
Of character proceeds from this cauſe alone, 
would be abſurd. To aftirm that this 
cauſe is a very principal one of that dif- 
ference would, J believe, be juſt, Let 
us judge of the effect produced on them 
by the effects Produced on us; and ict us 
Vol. II. | 1 5 attend 


5 chamber muſic, nor from their theatres , 


= Pony, which, 
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attend to ſome German 200 Italian com- 
politions, and obſerve the different diſpoſi- 
lions of our fouls at the end of thoſe 
different performances. 

To avoid, as much as can be, a poſſi 
bility of error, let us not go to their private 
concerts or to their public aſlemblies. in 
thoſe places particular circumſtances inight 
make an Ons ion in the performances, 
that would put it out of our power to form 
a compariſon. One might be an exhibitio;! 
of volupt nous paintings TY ; the other might 
be pictures of paſtoral finrpli city, Let 
us then, I ſay, neither conclude from their 


let us accompany them both to the P arade, 
and draw our ideas from their nulitary 
mufic. This com parifon is a fair one, 
becauſe the ſubject is the ſarne, and its 
object is the ſame. Judge then 8 
ſcelings by your own. The ſofinefs of 
the one muſic will raviſh your ſais; the 
{pirit of the other will animate your foul, 
A march at Naples i is a de licious Im 


Softly ſweet | 10 Lydian meaſure, 
- Gently ſoothes the foul to pleature : 


„ Don't criticiſe the word paintings ; Mui | 
Painis every thing; when ſhe does not paint, 15 


18 good for nyt hing. 


8 1 
But! in the muſic of F rederic, 
The ſpirit- firing drum, ch' ear- -piercing fife 


 Touze up the man, the nerves are basel 


the ſoldiers hearts beat high, ard, like 
the Atheni ans after an Orati on of De- 
&& R 


0 Auftria.“ 
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moſthenes, they are ready to cry, To 
arms, to arms. and lead us 2gainſt 


— —äöPZE— 4 any oa at * 
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— 1 E Graces, the Di the Graces, 
are Lord Cheſterfield's perpetual 


cry through four pretty conſiderable vo- 
lumes. He thought that they were uſefi| 
to a man in advancing him in the World, 
5 and I believe he thought very right. 


This noble author talks ſo much and 


= 10 often of thoſe. amiable ſomethings, that 
his reader at laſt falls in love with them; 
he wiſhes to poſleſs tem; and then thinks 
of aſking himſell what they are. There 
his Lordſhip fails his reader; he has not 
explained them, nor has he thewn h. be 

they are to be Acquired... He calls them 
Je-ne-fais- e which charm; ind inable me- 
things which enchant. "Theſe phraſes may 
be pretty, but they convey no idea. 1. 


cannot ſee what a man Can find who looks 


; for he don! RAW 2 WW 2 AE. 


All Grace conſ. its. in _ motion. The | 


: great fecret of it is, 9 m arry two apparent 


contradictions: ; 


Grace was in all her f. 
| „ | | | My LT ON: 


5 
85 
1 
2 
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5 
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| contradi&tions ; to unite, in the fame move» 


ment, quickneſs and ſoftnels, vivacity and 


mildneis, gentlenefs and * ſpirit. 


Ik ſoftneſs becomes ſlowneſs, it is 1 


guid and dull. If lvelinels is not attem- 
pered with gentlenels, it becomes violence 
or levity, Every F violent movement is 


ungracious; and levity touches near upon 


ridicule, The union of thoſe two requi- 
ſites is neceſſary in dancing. Walking, 


bowing, tallcing. dacvit ng, preſenting g er 


receiving any thing, and, if it may ven- 5 
1 85 ture to add, in ſmiling. 


Eaſe is the eſſence of; grace: but al! 


motions, quick and ſmooth, will neceſ- 


farily be eaſy and free. When Milton | 
deſcribes he gl ace of an angel, it is 
PE 66 Haute 


* Sh: ities re, who: ſaw every 9 5 ſow "this: 
ooo. When Hamlet gives rules to the players for 


8 action, he ſays; 3 0 And in the very 
lorrent, tempeſt, and, as [ may ſay, whirlwind of 
pour paſſion, vou muſt beget a temperance that 
may give it ſeuethbrgſi. f VU} e all nee not 


too tame either. 


The King of Pruſſia wants grace in bir mo. 8 
tiens and in his tones. He is abrupt in both.“ 


The preſent Pope (Braſchi) is in this | rote 4 


55 happy contraſt to his Pruſſian Majeſty, The Queen 
1 Ungland's countenauce is as 2 as It is 
8 AC! OUs, | | | 


2 8 as 
AL See aaa nd 
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250 "och ſliding w ithout ſtep; and Guido's 
angels, who are as graceful as Lady Erne, 


ſeem to have been painted after Milton's 
5 deſei l ption. 


The ſeat of grace is in all parts of the 


body that have motion, as the legs, hands, 
+ arms, head, lips, ey ebrows, but p arti- 
cularly in the neck. As the head is 


almoſt continually in motion, to have it 


move with freedom and exſe, the muſcles 
of the neck ought to be extremely ſupple. 
1 ſuppleneſs is acquired by practice. 
The women of France poſſeſs it in a higher 
degree than thoſe of any other country 
know. A French voman fitting between 
two men will addreſs the came - ph: ale, to 
both of them, by a free and ealy motion 
of her ond, | Without ever moving her 


4x ** 


ſhoulders. Women of other countries can 

not do that. When they turn t the head, 
there is a ſtiſfneſs in the joints or muſcles 
of tl their necks, that makes them turn the 
| whole | body with 1 it. 5 


Nothing ever was graceful that was 


forced or unnatural, The tmallett degree 
Of affecta:ion deſtroys grace. And hence 
the neceſſity of attend! ing to that precious 
rule, Rien de trop; © Do Bot verſter 
mi, $6. the modeſty of. nature.” The PeoP:c 


Who 


int 


who moſt Emily treſpaſs againſt this 
ptecept are the people of the Itage. . 
are almolt all affected. Even the inimij- 
table Veſtris himſelf, the firſt dancer in 


the world, had his ungraceful moments, 


There is a point where grace is, beyond 
that point is affect ation. T o hit he, happ; 


mean is difficult in every ung; berha; 3 
in nothing more fo in e vis than t 


this grace we are talking 3 of. lis effect is _— 
ſo fine, and it is ſo ſure of capiivat! ng 
_ every beholder, that all painters aim at it 


particularly, Few of them ſucceed. Sit 


Joſhua Reynolds, in my opinion, better 
than any man now living. Jadec d. in this 
particular. he ſeems to me not iat <rior to 


any painter of Italy. * 
The moſt effential of all the Graces, 


| becauſe the moſt uſeful, and of the greateſt 
effect, is to ſpeak well. As every motion 
of the body ought to be free from con- 
fuſion, hurry, or embarratinent, and at 
he fame time animated and jively; = 
- the movement of the 10N01 1e On ght to 
be quick without p. recipitation, and ſoſt 
without monotony. The © tions Wit 


un te VIV acity to Dfineſs in their ntter- 


| ance, muſt. neceſſarily 0 be 4: K : WIr li ea. 


ts 


which, as 1! have already laid „ is the elſence 


a ergy r 
＋ 2 by _—__ - —— nr 5 
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of grace. Were I to name a model, it 
| ſhould be the fame Lady whom 1 have 
_ already mentioned in this“ Letter. 
When I faid that affectation was tie 
greateſt enemy of the Graces; I ſaid that 
f1mpli city was their beſt. friend, ou | 
there is a mean ſimplicity, and there is a 
noble ſimplicity, If you With to ſee 
two Rrongelt examples 1 know of each, 
_ Jook at an Engliſh Nobleman and a 
Dutch Jew, Thoſe two characters are 
|| equally free from affectation; but the 
dttference between their air and carriage is 
greater than any words 1 am maſter „ 
F can expreſs. 5 
e Cheſterfield fays: ,« He can nel. 
V ther aſcertain nor define the graces.” 
I cannot define them; but 1 think I have | 
| aſcertained them z 1 I cannot ſee that 
they arc ſo very difficult: to be acquired. N 
Nature, it is true, muſt do ſomething; 
for there are people to whom it w ould | 
be Þ impoſſible to give grace; and 1 


| believe Mr. Stanhope was one of them. 
a How ever, 


© Page 58. | SE oa 

+ It is the ſame i in clutter 5 of animele. No edu- 
cation could give grace to a wild. boar or an 
elephant. There is not Aa more graceful creature 


| then a high- -bred horſe that 1 is wel rained. 


att ts 24t 64.4 2 + 6 4 a 
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However, ere there is not ſome un- 
happineis in a character, a good maſter, 
a little attention, and frequenting the beſt 
company, will give 4 young man every 
_ idea that J have mentioned in this Letter; 
and, I confeſs, I do not fee that he. can 
add another which would not t be ridiculous 
vor triflin ng. „„ 


k 


= 
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LETTER N 


\HE Graces « are 10 pret ty a 4 cl 
that it is not ealy 10 quit them. 


My. Lord Cheſterfeld praiſed them con- 
5 tinually, for two reaſons , one, to be uſeful 
__ tc his ſon; the other, to pay his court to 
_ himſelf; lot 1 have been always told he 
Was a very graceful man. L hay e no! the 
fame intereſt in recommending the wor- 
ſhip of theſe divinities that his Lordihi ip 
had; for they certainly did not pres ſide wt 
my birth. I have not even grace in writ 
ing, but I hope Ic one day ſhall. How 
ever, it is not fair to conclude againſt me 
5 that I cannot underſtand my ſubject, 8 
cCauſe 1 am not myſelf a model. That 
would be as unjutt as to ſay, I am not 
able to. judge of beauty, becauſe 1 am 
| very very far from being * handſome. 


Indulge me with your permiſtion to 


5 write 2 letter or two on thete Godde les. 


1 


* Obſerve, Reader, PAY what addreſs my ſelf 


: KG: ſoftened that phraſe, Uply vas the proper 5 3 
2 ; Bat u hurt both Ne ear and my feelings. 


1 
4 
3 
4 
* 
'% 
# 
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* may treat the ſubject l; but it 18 0 


leducing a one, that cannot reſiſt it. 


The (Graces then, Gratte in Latin, and f 


5 Nagl in Greek, Madam, 45 YOu Know 
better than I, were originally of Grecian 


extraction. The Grezks | kad, of all 


people, the moſt beautiful imaginations. 


They produced the ha appieſt and moſt 


perfett creations that ever have been 


nown; and they embe luſhed them When 


** 


70 080 to the higheſt degree that pure 
Fo elegant taſte could admit. The firit 
- 1 in taſte, inve nt oh, 4 gra ice, and 8 


gro. und; 8 are 8 40 5 12 ine ben of; the ” 

Greeks founded, The - Og al idea of 
their (creations was always take 

Nature, and founded on Fra 

ever they Hlcove ered a ſenile and Pro- | 

miſing ſubject, they divided it int EE ö 


Ken from * 
li Whan: 


and after they had caſt away every thing 


belonging to it that was diſagrecable or 


unintereſting, they beautiſiec what re- 


mained to the highe!t degree of perfection. 


A beautiful and amofous Princel?, wWhoſe 
name was Venus, was born in one of the 
. Greek 


One may ee a great many examples x his, 
f - cl 50 a tf Nu les. | 
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5 Greek ; ands. She had three amiable 
maids * Honour who were liſters, and 
theſe were the. Graces. This is all the 
Foundation given by nature and truth; 
the Greek imagination created the veſt. 
The poets firit made this princeſs a divi- 
nity, and, to ſublime their idea, fabled. 
her ſprung from the ocean. I need not 
tell you all they have ſaid of her; you 


know it already. The painters of Greece 


then painted her from imagination. But, 
alas! canvals is periſhable; and theſe 
Pictures are no longer to be ſeen. One 
Portrait of her, however, fortunately, ſtill 
remains. I mean one good likeneſs; ſor. 
there are innumerable Venates : but the 
Venus of Medici is the only one which Hills. 
5 me imagination at once with an idea of 
Greek genius, and of perfec t beauty. 


The author of this ſtatue ſald to hirnſelf, 


; «| have a Goddeſs to cr cate 3 and that 
« Goddels is t the Goddeſs of! Love. She 
1 muſt be a perfect Beauty. But no ſuch 
c being has ever exiſted. I have no re- 
( ſource left but to create her, myſelf.” 
lie then ſtudied, in the moſt beautiful 
women of his country, the parts in whic ch 
each particular woman excelled. He ſaw 
what contlity ited a . foot a hand 


- and. 


5 —— eto, —— — * Wr e eee eee — — — — . — — 


3 T5; #7 . 
and arm; a 808 and poſom; and after 
he had made himſelf maſter of ea ich Part, 
he, by a ſingular effort of genius, com- 
bined them with the juſteit [ ſyrame! ry into 


4; a perfect Whole. As hap Py an idea as 
ever entered into an artiſt's head ; 0s 3 


think, as e difficult: to execute. 
Beauty was evident] * the firſt idea * 
; the Goddeſs of Love. But be auty alone, 


ius refined Greek well knew, was inſpid - 
without grace, and unintereſting without 
n character. Flis next thought con fequently 
was, that by ſhewing his 0 uivinity in an. 


happy moment, he would make grace, 


expretſion, character, all ſpring from that 


Momet! an m 10 eaſy. . ma nner, that it 5 
mould NN to have coſt no effort; ank 


PRs janolnble:: 105 hav 0 and W 


Hie ſhews her then in the inſtant ſhe riſes. 


from the ſea; and throwing himſelf, as it. 


VMere, into her ſoul, he diſcovers in her 
2 countenance What mull have been its firſt 
emotion. It is that of Modeſty. There 
is the character at once determined, ex- 
preſhon given to the ſtatue, all the parts 
| diſpoſed 55 * 1th dec ene ard Propriety 5 
and, to render his production perfect, the: - 
whole CONV eying a reti. ied and elegant 


Mor 9 


N ns, * * 3 a 
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80 moral, that Lk can only be inſpir d by the . 
union of Beauty with Modeſty. rl 


This is a great excelleney in the Greek 


niſl of every kind; they have always A 
moral. They have too a happineſs in 
chuſing a moment to ſhew an Object, of 
© which other artiſts have ſcarce ever chought. 
They ſnatched the nice points of time, in 
which, whatever they had to exhibit, was 
to be ſeen to the greateſt advantage. 
They carried this attention, as well as 
chat of character, even to ammals. The 
head of the boar, at Meleager's feet, is 
that of a fierce ſavage, that deſolated an 155 
entire country, and ſtruck with terror al! 
its inhabitants. Had they a ſtork to ſhew? 
It is in the moment he is in conflict with a 
ſerpent, which twiſts itſelf in the moſt 
natural and graceful writhings about he 
. neck of his feathered e: 1emy. Was an 
eagle to be their ſabject ? He is ſhewn in 
the inſtant that he is going to dart himſelf 
ftom a rock, and ſoar above the clouds. 
His air announces that he is the king of 
birds, w_ worthy to bear the thunderbo!t 
of Joy Whatever was the moment 
in real eite, in which an animal would 
have moſt intereſted a ſpectator, is 1nva- 


rab! 7 
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character 18 female Xx elle nce itſe 
ſeems 8 I | | 
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Nably the * moment which the Greeks 8 
have choſen to ſhew it in. 


1 make you no apology, Madam. for 


this digreſſion. Y ou patronize the Grec ans 


and the arts. 
To! return 1 he y enus of f Medici. 
K. She 


. naide 1 never be d, 
Of ſpirit fo it; WI and « Fo ulet, that 


her motion 
Bluſl'd at n. telf— 


There then, Sir, ay. you, the G reelk 


has miſt: aken the char icter : * enus was 


= yet, Madam; ihe is but juſt born. 1 
rant you, afterw ards ſhe turned to folly; 
5 took f foxhunters, T vificers, and 9 


7 ſtateſmen, with as little DER and SOIC 


as a Neapolitan Princeſs. But to have 


repreſented her at that period of 5 life, 
could not have anſwered the purpoſe of our 
| Greek, who was to chuſe a beautiful, 

intereſting, and a moral moment; 2 In 


give your portrait to the world lome cen- 
tures before you were born. 


I. E T. 


All theſe examples are in the V Vatican. 
N Adonis. . Mars. § Anchiſes. 


Geenen 
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\ TOW that we have done with the 
+ Princels, iE Fon. pleaſe, we will. 
ſpeak of the Maids of honour 1 heir por- 
traits are come. down 50 us too; and 
though they are not ſo highly finiſhed as 
that of their Queen, they are well enough 
done both to engage and inſtruct ns, 

The leading idea that characteriſes this 
amiabie groupe, and which is implied in 
their name, is gaicty and a - humour. 
They are always repreſented as yourg and 


handſome, and their faces wear a per- 


petual Cole: The particular ideus con- 
veyed to us by their names, ſerve only to 
illuſtrate their general appellaon. The 
youngeſt is called + THalla, which ſignifies 
a blooming girl; the ſecond is EY £4 
Euphryſpe, whuch kgaifies a Q /pr: ah 


VIIC ; 


* Wee diaz PET vgs, a gaudio. 
+ A Car, . + Ab nou r, nilaris. 
9 You remember Milton; 
But come, han :ordils, San and N free, 


in Heaven * bee d Eupbrcſy ne 3 | 


But 


h T 
one ; and the eldeſt, who was to kee 53 her 
ſiſters in order, is called * Ag ia, INK. 
means brilliancy, ſplendour, and neatnets, 
but at t the jame time implies i and 
cecor urn. c 
They are come down to us „. 417 but 
that, Madam, you are not to be ſhocked 
at; for they are to be conſidered entirely 
as an allegorical groupe. No material 1 
ideas about them ai all. And the proof of 2 
this is; not one of the three had ever the bh 
leaſt ſuſpicion thrown out againſt her, 
This, conſidering the voluptuouſneſs of 
their climate, and the example of their 
Sovereign, is a tolerable proof that they 
Were rather ſpiritual than corporeal beings. 
The meaning of their being naked is, 
that, like truth, they ſhould be ſimple and 
unadorned : that they Mould be frank 
and + ingenuous, and ſhew themſelves 
TE 5 ſuch 
. But bn men, 3 mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus al a birth 
With two fiter- graces more 
To iwy-crowned Br .cckus bore. | Oe 
Milton, you ſee, makes them the offspring of Love 
and Mine. But they axe more gene! ally thought to 
be the daughters of Jupiter and Euryn nome. 
* Amaia, ſplendor, nitor, decus. 
+ Your opernc/s of heart, ſays Sit Charles Grand; 1— 


ton to Miſs Byron, is one of the 8 for which 
{ principa; ly acinire „ou. 
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fach as they were, without coquetry, * 
diſlimulation, or diſguiſe. But their naked- 


neſs is as decent 48 nakedneſs can be; for 


view them as much as you pleaſe, from 
the chin to the ancle, or from the cgnon 
to the heel, they never. excite any idea 
that can offend the niceſt f delicacy, And 


hence it is that Horace 0 often calls them 
the decent Graces. 


They are joined hand | in hand, to how 
that chearfulnefs, vivacity, and youth ought 


to be united with fincerity, candour, and 
e and to aſſure the beholder, that 
unleſs he poſſeſſes all theſe qualities, he 
cannot boaſt of ny 2 favourite with the 5 
,, 


They are in motion, becauſe without 


mation there can be no grace. Their 
movements, you will ſee, are animated 


: and oft ; ang u t! 10 e decided character of the 
11285 Whole 


3 Lord Cheſterkeld did not mean to recommend 


them, in this point of view, to Mr. Stanhope, 


What I have 1a 9 here. is equally [Tue of Sir 
William Hamilton's Venus by Correggio: an en- 

5 chantirg picture indeed; now in the noſſetlion of 
a very good judge of Pänz Mr. Greville, 
Prother io. the Larl of Warwick. | 
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17 
whole groupe is a noble pee, and an 
unaffected modeſty . 

The Greeks wen. Madam; Se 
that beauty was necellary to inſpire love, 


but that the power of Venus was fi-eting 


and tranſitory, unleſs ſne was attired and 


accompanied by the GRACES , that is, 


unleſs eaſe and affability, gentleneſs a. id 
imrit, good- humour, modetiy, ingenuouſ- 


neſs and candonr engaged he. admiters that 
* aut) attr gc ted F. 


| | * „ 
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C Heſiod d, in bis Thengeny, ar, 4.9 gens ca, in mne 


third cba ip! ter of his if iT b OK {te Gene (7 (Hs, gl ve a 
VI Ul (ferent account of th e Graces. | 


+ The three Graces ate; if ! { may 0 ſay, united 


in the Venus of Medici. 
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LETTER | XIII. 


2 RACE in writing lies in four words, 
\_J of, chearful, lively, ſmonth. Vol- 
taire, Fontenelle, Additon, and Lady Mary 


Wortley Montague are ihe beſt models of 


it I know, Lord Choſterfield is not a bad 

one, The molt gracetul (peaket, in pri- 
Vue company, 1 have ever r met, 18 Lord 
; riftol. 


2 g.: 4 think that the Duke 4 Ceri : 
des dance well; but I think Sir Thomas 5; 
Gaſcoigne dances better. | . 


LE T. 
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AE man who ſuffers an ignorainious 


death, is condemned to that puniſh- 
Hat 


ment becauſe he does harm to ſociety. 


He may plead in alleviation of his crime, 


and poſſibly with truth, the impulſe of 


irreſiſtible propenlities. Howe ver, if man- 


kind ſuffers by bim, no attention is paid 


to his piea ; Juſtice | has its courſe ; and the 
Tigour of the law is executed upon him. 
If the injury done to an individual be 


| eflirinat ed by the rea | pain that he ſuſters 
from it, 1 beg . to atk, Whether does 
a man feel more ſeverely for the loſs of 


tits purſe, or for the ſeduction of his wife's 


atfections. This queſtion, I believe, necd 


not be anſwered. If then that man is 


thought juſily 10 deſerve the lait punti 


ment, who is guilty of a rape, a «robbery, 
or an act of forgery, to which he may have 


been impelled by the impetuofity of paſ- 
ſion, or by the cravings of neceſſity; how 
Jy many . muſt he deſcrvc, who, mm = 
lated by no actual movement yt nature, 


{its down coolly in his cloſet to tab! . a 


ſyſtem 


an. n — 1 7 
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ſyſiem of unhappineſs for mankind? who, 
as far as he is able, encourages vice, by 

falſely repreſenting it in amiable lights ; 
who inſtructs the inexperienced in its deep- 
eſt refinements; and who perſuades mem 
to the practice of it by every argument he 
is matter of? 
1 do not mean to apply what I have 1 
{aid to the late Earl of Cheſterfield. Had ; 
he fat down, in cold blood, to give thc 
world the leſſons which are conveyed | mn 
his letters, he muſt have excited the con- 
tempt and indignation, not only of al! 
people of refined feelings, but of every 
| honeit man; and his name muſt have bee en 
mfamous to all lucceeding generations. 
But it would be aun to centure this. 
0 noble author for Preach ing vice and immo- 
rality to the world. He did #97 preach 
them to the world. He preached them 
only to his fon. He ought not to be con- 
demned for publiſhing a work which he. 
did not publiſh. And, in reſpect of his. 
fon, I thin k his letters are rather to be con- 
fidered as coming from a weak un. 5 
ſtanding, than from a very wicked Fart. 
Hs object evidently was to 1 
ſon happy, and he conſidered vice as the 
„ means, 
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Teans, This was only wrong judgrnent, 
and a falſe calculation, 
A celebrated book produces frequently 5 
very great effects in a country. Lord 
Cheſterfield's rank gave ee to fs 
bock as ſoon as it appeared; and, I think, 
it would have been as dangerous a publi- 
cation as ever was ſeen in England, if 
fortunately the poiſon did not contain its 
own antidote, The morals are too bad: 
they revolt. The reader is ſhocked with 
ſeeing a father act almoſf as pander to his 
fon. And if he has any degree of under- 
ſtanding or knowledge, he ſoon gets 4 
a contempt for his author, becauſe he ſees he 
is a /byht man. 5 
Hie has written with elec gance, and he 
certe ainly had parts; but they Wert neither 
of the firſt, ſecond, third, nor ſixth order * 
and I will venture to affirm, that if his book : 
had not been nobly born, it would not have 
had the ſmalleſt ſucceſs. But birth is a 
real advantage, though few philoſophers 
think fo. OE | 
Can any man ſhew me a i ingle rage in 
his four volumes which announce a ſupe- 
rior titer? I will venture to ſay, he 
„„ cannot, 


- 1 ſpe * only f from what appears in his Letters. 


cannot, one. Can any man mention a 
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ſingle letter, which, being tranſlated into 
a foreign language, and appearing with⸗ 
out a name, will ſupport itſelf at Paris, at 
Berlin, or at Rome, by the weight and 
depth of its ſenſe, by the beauty of its 
images, by the elevation or delicacy of its 
ſentiments, or, by that weakeſt of all pre- 
tenſions to literary merit, the brilliancy 
ol its wit? I ſhall venture to anſwer, not 
a letter in his whole collection. e 
His principles of politeneſs are unexcep- 


tionable; and ought to be adopted by all ä 
= young men of faſhion; but they are known. 


to every child in France; and are almoſt ; 
All tranſlated from French books. In ge- 
naeral, through ut the Work, what iS New 
is not good z at nd what | is good is not new 


333 


ond Cheſterfield's object for his ſon 
was to eſtabliſh him at St. James's. 


| To arrive there, he was firſt to be a mini- 
ſter abroad. To qualify him for that, he 
Was to acquire foreign languages, have 
extenſive Knowledge, and a good addreſs. 


Thoſe general views were jult; and one 


Point he ſurely. deſerves. Ppraile for: h e 
ſtopped at no expence that he thought N 2. 
| cellary for the i improvement of his child. 


The firſt wiſh of his ſoul was, that Mr. 


Stanhope ſhould be clever; and he truſted _ 


him to a tutor who was a perfect medio- 


, crity. One half of a man's talents depends 
upon education; and an able governor 
will almoſtereate parts in a pupil. It is at 
leaſt certain, that he ſhall ſo far improve 
natural gifts, that it ſhall nearly appear 


creation. : There. mult be parts to Oy. I 
Out parts. 


Hcre then was the firlt capital e. error his 


Lordſhip WAS guilty of. His next great 
points that he wiſhed to accompliſh were 
to make his ſon an elegant ſpeaker, a and a 


Vor. 11. % PO io graceful 
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graceful Aifferabler; © Mr. Harte was awk- _ 
ward in his manner, ungraceful in his 


| elocution, and knew very little of his won 
7 language, as appears from ſeveral paſſages 


in the Letters in queſtion, I mean nothing 
leſs than to refle& upon this gentleman. 
He was a man of probity and learning. 1 
only mean that he was totally unfit for 
What appears to have been Lord Cheſter- 
fieeld's principal aim. It is well known 
how much more prevalent example is 


* than precept; and this Nobleman ſent a 


tutor with his ſon, who was to enforce 
hourly by example the direct contrary of 
what Be was to teach, onge a e by | 
precept. D 
FLING and <iffienntation appeared 1 
him the two moft eſſential requiſites in the 
formation of a courtier. I believe, indeed, 
they were his own forts. But be that as it 


5 may, certain it is, he ſent Mr. Stanhope 


to acquire them in Germany and Switzer- 
land. Now the people of theſe countries 
are proverbially ſincere; and grace is cer- 


A tainly not one of their ſhining ſides. 


„o this youll anſwer, he ſent 10 to 
70 Leipſig to get a ſolid foundation; he 
meant that he ſhould receive his poliſh - 
afterwards. What 1 am now going o 


2:5 t- 


ſey will appcar paradoxical, But if erer 
there was a true paradox, tins is one. 
Poliſh muſt come before what is called a 


ſolid foundation, or it will never come, 


| Examine the meaning of thoſe two phraſes, 
Poliſh means air, manners, and addreſs, 


By a /olid foundation „ found learning and 


| uſeful. knowledge are underſtood, Now ] ] 


a graceful manner and an engaging ad- 
dxeſs can never be att ained but at a very 


early period in life, When once the body 


has taken its ply, and when once certain 
motions, attitudes, c. are become habi- 
tual to it, it is next to ae to change | 
them; the moſt that can be done is to 
| correct them a little, but to ſubſtitute eaſe 
in the place of ſtiffneſs is abſolnely im- 
practicable. This is the only reaſon Why 


the French are the moſt graceful people in 


the world, becauſe they begin to learn . 


in writing and talking on this ſubject have 


grace, if 1 may ſo lay, from their child- 5 
hood. 


As to real | uſeful knowle 1ge, it never 


: can be acquired till the age of reaſon, 


which is always late. The truth is, people 


reaſoned by metaphors and ſimilies, which, 
though entirely true in the points from 


Which they are . are ie oy falſe in 


1 8 the 
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reaſon from found. 9385 ad pet tif; in- edi. 
Hees and {tations CS, tt) +1 © | Orr „ and AC- 


compliſhing a man; and ther Luke} In. 
_ conſequence, ſuch confuſion, as if FO 
thought a little, w ould appear unintelligible. 
even to themſelves. It is very true, "that 
the foundation of a temple muſt be laid 


1 before the ſuperſtructure can be embel- 


liſhed. It. is very true, that the form of 
2 ſtatue muſt be Perfect before its ſurface 
can be poliſhed. But what has this to do 


With the education of a man? The building 


_ reſts on its foundation; the poliſh »# the 
body of the ſtatue; but the accompliſh- 
ments of a youth have not the leaſt connec- 
tion with his knowledge; as is pretty 


cvident from the numbers of people one 
ſees abroad, who have the fineſt addreſs, 


and molt pol (hed manners, with ſcaroe 
any information. = Re 
Knowledge and ace are 
? totally qiſtinct. Every man thinks them 
both neceſfary for his ſon; and almoſt 
every man, like my Lord Cheſterfield, 
begins by knowledge, becauſe it is clearly 6 
the more eſſential of the tuo; and becauſe = 
| he thinks it a baſis of the other part, It is 
0 baſis of it; and he begins where he 
8 | ſhould 


rr 
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ſhould end.. Accompliſun ts are laſt in 
utility, but firſt to be ac aired. Their 
ſeaſon once paſſed, they can never be 
attained, The ſeaſon for gaining know- 
ledge, and for ſtrengthening the under- 
ſtanding, never paſſes, From twenty-one 
a man may add to the force of his intel- 
lectual powers, and to his ſtock of ideas, 
ll his faculties begin to decay. But after 
twenty no man ever converted awkward- 
neſs into grace. All this appears clear 0 
me; and, lam pretty ſure, very few of po 
my readers will believe one word of it, 
IF yon think | mcan the cultivation. 
- the underſt anding ſhould be ſacrificed: 
0 Air. and manner, vou miſunderſtand me. 
1] only mean, that if Lord Cheſterfield 
tho. aght a high degree of poliſh ſo:efſential;._ _. 
| for his fon, and that it might be acquired 
. aſter his ſolid ſus dies were banden, in my 
opinion, he was miſtaken. 


Unleſs grace and diſnmulation appear 


perfectly natural, the one cannot pleaſe, 
nor the other ſucceed. And as it is im- 
pPoſſible to acqdire eaſe, which is the eſſence 
of a graceſul demeanor, without t particular = 
attention being paid to it early, ſo it is 
next to impoſfible to attain perfectly the 
art of dil Jembling, unlcis a 4 man is trained 
_ __ 


— — wy 4 
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40 i fn the beginning of his life. | To 8 
keep the thoughts cloſe with an apparent 


air of gaiety and frankneſs, to appear 0 


perpetually off one's guard, while every 
look, tone, and geſture is weighed with 
caution; to have the wolto ſciolto and the 
OO penjier! ſtretti, the forehead open, and the 
| heart lord, (as his Lordſhip is perpetually 
recommending) is ſurely no eaſy ſcience. 


Lord Cheſterfield ſhould have ſeen that the i 


country where he learned his proverb was 

the country to have taught the practice of 
tit; and Italy, not Germany, ſhould have 
e been the Place choſen io have formed {8 


_ Stanhope. 


tam not examining have beider * Th 


E ſyſtem was good or bad. I am only 5 


 ſhewing the abſurdity of the means he 
uÿſed to accompliſh * it. Inſtead of lending 5 


bis ſon to Lauſanne and Leipſig, to learn 


grace and diſſimulation, he mould have 
a ſent bim to o Faris and Rome + 


LET- 


+] wan ſhew the abſurdity of i he ſyſtem elt 


es preſently. 


I know he was at 1 4 par; is, bot ke 


went to both too late, and he only paiſed througs. Tp 1 


Rome ike an a oxcinary. travells er. 


LETTER xvi. 


BEG AN with Mr. ep on has 
going under the care of Mr, Harte. 1 


, did not care to- £0 a ſtep farther back, 


| becauſe that would have engaged rae in 
the old diſpute, whether a public or a pri- 


vate education is to be preferred. The 
general opinion here prefers a public ſchool; 


and Lord Cheſterfield (ent his fon to Welt 5 

minſter. Men are imitative; and children 

are more io than men. [fo not believe 
there were many good A of grace-to be 


mat with among this young genleman's 
' playfellows ; and there it was that he pro- 


bably contracted thoſe habits of aukward- 
_ neſs and ungraciouſneſs Wat he Was never 


, after able to ſhake off. 


I have not been os: 8 1 5 
public education in general. 1 only ſay, 
I do not think it was proper for Mr. Stan- 
hope, or. likely to have turned out to his 
advantage in the particular deſtination for 


: which kis father intended him. 


I aid I ſhould not enter into the at frerent ; 
TY merits of public or Private: educations, 1 


. IE 2. a OE i Z © 


t u „ 


i ſubject for a book, and not lor a jetter. 1 8 


"Ent as it is a point to which 1 have particu- 
larly turned my thoughts for ſome years, 
and which I have examined as attentiv ely 
as I was able, I cannot reſiſt this opportu- 
85 nity of my ng which 488 * rable to 
me. 


The objects of. education eit to <2 
to farm the heart, the head, and the man- 


ners. I will venture to ay, theſe three 


Points are more ſurely and eaſily attained 
under the government of a moderate pri- 
=> vate tutor, than under the beſt ſchoolmaſter 
in the world. I do not mention the cruel 
loſs of time, nor the many other arguments 
Which might be adduced. I ſhal only 


5 lay, I know a hundred ſolid reaſons aganſt 


it, and not three in its favour, Bur the 


: tabyect 18 unpopular ; . and the general 
5 e is againſt me. Locke tho! ught as 


1 L E . 


faculties, and the moſt var! PE as well as 


© vated ſoul, It is not fafficient that his 
penetration is rapid, 1 that his * | adgment | BY 
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"SH A LL not preſume to cnn Load] | 
Cheſterfield's politics, There are al- ” 
12547 too many navigators on this ocean; 
I do not wiſh to add to the number. 
Beides, I have neither knowledge nor 
abilities equal tc it. Of all the ſciences, 
that of politics. appears to me to be the moſt 

: difficult to require the ſtrongeſt parts, 
the moſt comprehenſive views, the quickeſt 


the moſt minute information. One dif- 
ference, I think, there is between a culti- 
vator of this ſcience and that of any other. 
A politician has necd of a. large and ele- 


unerring, that he is poſſeſſe 4 of that valt 
and happy ſpecies of imagination, which . 
invents, diſtributes, one which ſees 
at once the whole and all its parts; which 
puts the maſs in * agjtation,. and gives 
warmth and vigour to all 1 its depende Fg 


„C ties 


e agitat molem. 
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He mut; join to all this an elevation of 5 
ſentiment, or his character is imperfect. 


Such a man was Lord Chatham; and 


many ſuch men 1 — England. will 


Ss produce. 


1 repeat it hw” 1 ſhall not Jv + to 
cenſure Lord Cheſterfield upon a ſyſtem 
of policy, which ſeems to me to be pitiful 
and mean. I write to the young, and to 
them I avow my incapacity to inform 


them. It is only in my power to quote 


for their advantage, and to refer them to 
authorities, at leaſt equal to this noble 
Vriter. Let them examine the ſyſtems . 
Temple and of Sully ; they will find them, 
in every reſpect, . 1 to Lord | 


” Cheſterheld' ® 


All his plans turn upon art a cun- 
= ning ; cunning, Wh! ch Lord. Bacon calls 
crooked and I-ft-handed wifdom, and art, 


Which, the ſame great writer obſerves, is 


never uſed but by the weaker fort R 
politicians. © Certainly” (theſe are Lord 
 Bacon's words) „ the ableſt men that ever 
© were, have all had an openneſs and Frank- 
nes of dealing, and a name of certarmy ” 
” and veracity.” „ 
I 0 quote poetry here may appear ridi- . 
culous; but when it 15 | recollected that 
| 3 the 
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the Tims lam going to tranſcribe are 
-.- a moſt: all founded upon hiſtorical truth, 8 
and that the poet, in this ſpeech, did little _ 
more than throw Holinſhed into verſe, ! 
hope important truths will not have leſs | 
effect, becauſe they are preſented in the 
language of Shakſpeare. 
When the good Cromwell bi ds hi 'S faller 
is maſter this pathetic adieus | 


eon O my Lord, 
: Muſt 1 then le eave you? Muſt needs fore 50 
So good, ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter? 
Bear witneſs all that have not hearts of i my, 
Wich what a ſorrow Cromwell leaves his Lord. 
The king shall have my ſervice; but my brave. 5 
For ever Sd for ever, 1 dal! be Four: 


W olley replies; 


Wor, Orca well, 5 d. d not  rhigk, 40 thes a 
ten „ 1 
I all my wileries; bot Sh haft forc'd me, 
Out of thy horeft truth, to play the woman. 
Let I dry « our cyes, a ad. thus far hear me, 
„0 0 OT: 
And when 1 am * for gotten, as I {hall be, 
And ſlecp in dull cold me irdis. v. here no mention 
Of me a: uſt more be heard, ſay then 7 taught thee, 
| Say, | N 5 Ley, that once trod the WAYS of Clary, 
And ſo! :nded all the depibs and ſhoats of bor: a, 
Found thee a way, oat of his wreck to rife in, 
55 Afar e, one, thou zh thy maſter mits' d it. 
5 Mark 


Wy * Forgotten you wilt never MY | Thels lines hare im- 
mortaliled you, Top 


in} 


| Mark but my fall; and that bie ruin'd me; 
: Cromwell, fcharge thee, fling away „ambition; 
By that ſin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't? 
2P Love thyfelf laſt; f cheriſh. thoſe hearts that 5 
hate tee; 
5 e wins not more hw hates.” | 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 
To filence envious tongues. Be juſt, and fear not. 
Let all the ends, thou aiin'ſt {ty be thy COUN- 
)ö TO 
: T by G00 and TRUTH's 8 we. if thou fall” l, 
O Cromwell, 
5 Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed martyr. 


I love Shakpeare ;, and 1 do not -love 
Lord Cheſterfield. But what J am going 
| 10 fay, L. ſay, to the beſt of my belief, 
without prejudice or partiality; ;.I think a 
young man will derive more real profit 
from thoſe lines of Wolſey, and ſtom 


25 : Polonius's advice to his ſon, Well under- 


Rood and well digeſted, than he will from 
0 all i Lord e Cheſterfield ee 


LE r- 


8 Wolſey means a vicious Pan WE This paſſion i is one of 
the nobleſt of our natures, it never becomes a viee, till it makes 


wie of art, cunning, and undue means to attain its ends. 


„ Fs perpetual tenor of Lord Cheſterfield's advice t to his 
fon. is to ive himſelf” only. And this. advice, 1 acknowledge, 


dame very naturally from bim, in nis double ee Dok of a polls. 
5 Ucian and a man of p !caſure, 


1 Mr. Stanhope's father would have 3 in this precept a : 


teflon of diffm ulation. for his ſon. But Wolſey's 3 * meaning 1 


pretty clear z © Return = for a 8 
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LETTE R XVII. 


UT if 1 a not dare to arraign n-this. 
B Nobleman's polities; Jam not afraid. 
to attack his worldly maxims. They are 
bad; poſitively bad: I do not mean in a 
moral ſenſe; but in reſpect of ſucceeding 
with maikind.” They are weak, falſe, and 
incapable of producing their end; Like his 
politics, they are all founded on art and. 
cunning. Now, I believe, it is pretty gene- 


rally allowed, in 7his country, that it is he- 


neath a man of ſpirit to make uſe of art. 
But ſince his Lordſhip is fond of French 

quotation, I will quote him a maxim drawn - 
from a French book, of which he was very 


fond, and which he has recommended often 


and warmly to his ſon. He has made ſeveral 

gquotations from this work; the one I am 

going to mention is not of the number; and 
: f is worth all thoſe that he has quoted from 
Nien ne doit fentir ni Part ui! aſfeftation 
Y $a un * galint homme, ſays the Abbe Belle- 

garde in his treatite on the Art of Plenſing. 
3 hall 

* Us galant Lom ine is 4 man of boncs er; un lone | 

belt 13 a. man of gallan ry. | 


4” go T . 1 
4 ſhall Py readily grant that filly 


people will be duped by cunning. But 
was it with ſilly people Lord Chelterfield. 
meant Mr. Stanhope mould keep com- 
pany? Certainly, no. He deſires him 
continually to frequent men of parts, and 
Vuomen of underſtanding. He deſtined 
him for courts; and in every court there 
are /ome people of penetration, who not 
only judge for themſelves, but alſo teach 
_ others to Judge. In ſach ſocieties then did 
this father 1 imagine his ſon could ſucceed 
by cunning ? Did he think that characters 
| like thoſe would not ſee the firſt ſtroke of 
art that Mr. Stanhope could firike ? And 
Was he ignorant that, from that inſtant, 
every one would have been on thel r e 
againſt him: 


As to foreign countries, 1 do not heſi- 


l taie to aſſert, that in every city of Europe, 
from Paris to Berlin, and from Berlin to 
Naples, the young Engliſhman who at- 
tempted to practiſe his maxims would, 
inſtead of ſucceſs, meet with univerſal 
_ diſappointment. I ſhall dare for once to 
quote myſelf; and I ſhall venture to affirm, 
that the following ſingle rule will enſure a 
young traveller more ſucceſs, than all Lord 
h Chefterficld's paltry maxims 5 pu. 2 


The 
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Ihe rule is; * Be ſimple in your manners, 
and noble in all your pr aceedings. I ſhould. 
not have introduced this maxim with fuch 

TY apparent inſolence, if it were my own 
Before 1 finiſii this Letter, | tall tell from 
_ Whom I borrowed it. 

In every city in Europe (l do not except 

| ane), who is the traveller that is beit 


received? It is the Engliſh traveller. Why? 


HBecauſe he acts uniformly upon principles 
the direct oppolites of thoſe of Lord 
Cheſterfield. He is natural; he is frank; 
and to the eſtabliſhed reputation which 

the nation has for candour and lincerity it. 
is, that he owes his univerſal ſucceſs. If a 

| foreigner of any other country is propoſed 

0: be introduced into a ſociety, perſons 
are ſtrict in their enquiries about his cha- 
racter and principles. When an Engliſh— 
man is announced, they aſk not a queſtion, _ 

Tradition and experience have both taught 5 
them he is not to be doubted of. Among 
the infinite numbers of Engliſh that travel, 
I never heard, during all the time 1 was. 
abroad, but of two, who diſgraced their 

T country. N hey were adventurers, and 
. men 1 unknown. 5 7 | | 
"Vhes, 


1 Letters Go an Eoglith Traveller, Vol. 
f Letten 8 | 5 


e 
When, therefore, an Baden enters 
f into a ſociety, he has every prepoſſeſſion in 
bis favour, He muſt take ſome poſitive 
ſtep. to do himſelf harm. Let him addreſs | 
himſelf to any man or woman in the com- 


pany, he ſhall be ſure of a favourable 


reception; let him. ſay what he will, he 


ſhall be ſure of receiving polite, | nay 


obliging anſwers, Every individual on the 
continent has a high and juſt idea of the 
merit of his nation; and will find. an op- 
5 portunity to tell him ſo in the firſt five 

. minutes converſation. All will go well 
with him till he uſes art. The French 
and Italians are inconceiv ably penetrating 
and quick. e doubt. of bim from 
5 that moment. 

Art is not mace; for a man 1 1 


4 he has not need of it. A very fallow _ 5 


woman is not to be blamed for putting on 


rouge; it is madneſs to paint a fine com. 
5 plexion. Herm is Lord Cheſterfield's s per- 


petual cry, No; do not feem; Be. It 


_ will produce twenty. tines the effect; and 5 


is an hundred times leſs troubleſome. Be 
artful and cunning, ſays this Lord, Do; 


and be deſpiſed. Be ſincere and opens | 
: 70, will be eſteemed and reſhotted.;. 


pe There 


1 
l have atreddy mentioned the inftrudtions 
given to a young traveller by Shakſpeare, 


How that man ſaw, I never could con- 


ceive; but he ſaw every things. 1 read 

Polonius's advice once à week during ny 
travels. The young man who compre- 
hends, in its full extent, the laſt precept 
he gives, and makes it the rule of his 


conduct, will win the affections of the ® 


de/erviny every day ; ; and, what this Letter- 
writer's pupil never can do, I will venture 
to ſay, he will keep his conqueſts ; 
This above all 4 o thine own ſelf he true 3 
- And it muſt follow, as the:night the day, 
Thou caſt NO! hey be falſe to any man. 
When | was at Vie ana, I knew a young 
Englith nobleman. In company a man 
has ſeldom an Ee to ſhew great parts 
or learning. I never had an opportunity 
to form a judgment of this gentleman's 
talents or erudition. I had not the honour 
of knowing him particularly enough for 
that. I ſaw him but in company: that, 
indeed, was generally every day for a 
Winter. It was from obſerving his con- 
duct, and the effec. it produced, that 1 


drew wy 


3 And: they are : the 0 pec ple whoſe affeGions 
are worth Winnie 3 
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| dediv the maxim which this et uw. 


this Letter. He was careſſed and eſteemed 


by every being at Vienna. What was his 
art? It was to have none; to ſhew himſelf 
as he was, to throw open the volume of 
his ſoul, and to fay to the beholders, read : 
| The book was beautiful; and the readers 
were charmed. An unaſſuming dignity, 
an amiable candour, an elevation of ſenti- 
ment, and a real good-nature were the 
arts he practiſed; and they procured him 
more reſpect and attentions in a fortnight, 
than Lord Cheſterfield's tricks and cun- 
ning. and all his other Pitiful littlenefles, 
would have done in à century. He was 
ſimple in his manners, and noble in all fir 
Proceedings; and he had every ſuffrage " 
Vienna. I cannot help naming him. t: 
Vas Lord John Cli anton. 3 1 
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| QOMEWHAT' too moch of Lord 
Cheſterfield. Permit me a few words 


upon his taſte; and then we have done 


with him for ever. Of the arts, in general, 
it is clear, he knew nothing; fo we have 
_ only to examine his literary taſte. 5 
There is little materially falſe or wrong 


in what this elegant and agreeable writer 


has laid upon literature. But all he ſays 


is common. However, what we have read 


in twenty books, and what of conſequence 
appears old to us, was new to the perſon 


to whom theſe letters were addreſſed; 


5 and that, I think, excuſes their author. 
T like to have a man write upon literary 
ſubjects; for, at the ſame time that he - 


5 ſhews me his taſte, he generally gives me 


the meaſure of his abilities, and I think! 
know the altitude of Lord C heſterfield's | 
I underſtanding, as well by two or three of 

his Letters, as if I had heard him ſpeak. an 


entire winter in the Houſe of Lords. One 


2 a man by the people he looks vp 
And Wh are the bee of Lord 
ee 's 


To) 


Chefterfield's admiration ?. Why. Waller, 2 
Ovid, and Voltaire. This laſt, above all. 
was his hero. Now, what is Voltaire? An 
ingenious, brilliant, agreeable, graceful, 
frivolous, * {alle writer. I pity the man 
who has not a certain reliſh for theſe 
authors ; but 1 think him infinitely more 
to be pitied who conſiders. them as the 
firſt of poets; and who prefers. them to 


= Homer, Milton, and Shakſpeare. 


Of Sbakſpeare he has bd but little, 
: and not a ſingle ſentence in his favour. 
I have often bee en tempted to gueſs that 
55 Voltaire had inſtructed kim in the value 
be was to {et upon this poet. I have alſo 
ſuſpected that the editor of his le <tters muſt _ 


have ſuppreſſed paſſages relative to this f 


author. For how can any man conceive 


that an Engliſhman could write ſome hun- 


dreds of letters to his fon, in which he 
ould talk a great deal on literature and 


aeg I 


* 1 may be thought/x ha” 1 have preju' gices 
againſt Voltaire. The firſt year I was in France, 
when I knew him only by bis bright ſides, by the 


love of toleration, of humanity and juſtice, that 


____ appears in his works, I admired bim both as = 


wWiliter and as a man. I was one of his warmeſt E 


advocates. Since I: have known bim dett er, = „ 


have changed wy opinion. L 


T + 


poetry; ind that he ſhould ſcarce ever 
mention the firſt poet of the nation, if 

that poet had been to his taſte? — 
To reſume the whole of this noble au- 
| thor, as appears from his Letters. His 
parts, were above mediocrity ; his &y le, 

is pleaſant and eaſy; his ideas upon air, 


manners, and addreſs, excellent; his poli- 


tics, beyond my power of judging; his 
worldly ma _— falſe ; bis taſte, ities 
and his morals, infamous. 
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LETTER ** 


ETA gene rye naxoy 2 wv % ce pas, 
| Madame ? 1 am ſure you have pene- 


trades enough to ſee, 1 do not fay all 
upon my ſubjects that I could ſay. I like 
' little books and ſhort Letters. Magis 
neceſſaria omittenda quam ſupervacua amolect- 
enda, remarks. very wiſely Velleius Pater. 
culus. But, maybe, all this learning 5 
frightens you: Non temer, bel idol mio, 
| you ſhall have 1 no more of i 8 


F. 8. Tth is a fine thing to be a hole. 


e 


LETTER XXI 
7 SHOUL D be guilty of biack . ingra- | 


titude it I did not acknowledge the 
obligations I have received from Lord 


Lucan, and from Mr. and Mrs. Veſey. 


To Mr. Vetey Jam indebted for a thou- 
| ſand f politeneſſes to which I had no right. 
to pretend. Lord Lucan, with that ge- 
nerous and benevolent warmth, which 


cCharacteriſes his country, offered me his 


| houſe on my coming to London, But 

Mrs. Veſey—gord Mrs. Veſey—indeed the 
is all goodneſ. How can I ever praiſe or 
thank her ſufficiently ? She conferred on 
me the greateſt of all obligations —ſlie 
praiſed my books. 


L. T. 


>: 6 


on witium * wu! Ties thariis, 
| Aa ani mo prius, ut fi quid yr omittere de ne 
Poſſui alind, Vere promitto, | 
There is à poliſhed good-r nature in Mr. | 
Veſey” 8 character, WI ich endears him to all who 
| Know him. | | 
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"LETTER xxn. 


irn, a Yen, 4 0 vici, came, | 
And he conguered the world with bis row 
_ dow dow. | 


. know an author as Uke Cæſar Ag— 


only Ceſar never conguered Britain, Now 
the writer in. queſtion triumphed in 
London, in Paris, and in Rome But, 
for God's ſake, let us talk of ſomething, 
elſe; for, upon my life, the ee of 
” authors | is inſupportable. . 
Tuant mieux & tant pis, ſays Sterne, as. 
two of the great hinges in French conver- 
lation. They do enter into it a good deal, 
to be ſure, and they enter here pleaſently 
enough into an epigram. You know the 


wicked poet Piron, and his malice againſt 


the French Academy. M. de la Condamine 
was deaf; and the day of his reception 


among : 


I know the author hinted at here; and 5 can 


| aſſure the reader, he did all that: Was in his power 
not to write thoſe lines; but Nature was too ſtrong 
tor him, Do what one can, the a break out 


MN aturam expellas fur 4, van 75 cue recurret. 85 


2] 101 1 
among the Academicians, Piron circn/ated 
the following lines : 
Enfin dans la Troupe imm vortehe 
La Condamine entre aujgufd'hui, 
II welt pas muet, tant p:s pour elle; 
Mais a | ſourd, Lan mieux pour lui | 
Piron had genius, but wanted taſte 
His Metromante is one of the beſt“ come- 
dies that has been written ſince Moliere: 


The unpardonable licentiouſneſs of fone 


of his pieces, very Juitly excluded ark 
from the Academy. ; 
As know your palate rel ſhes hon ey 
better than gall, I mult - endeavour to 
make you forget the cpigram, by pre- 
lenting vou with a madrigal. „„ 


To a Brow Braury. 


| Vous eres belle, & votre 8 ett belle, 
Entre vous deun tout choix ſeroit bien Joux 
Le dieu Ganiwur etoit blond comme elle; 
0 Mais ile aimoif une Brune Comme vous 


255 P. 9 75 Thank K vou for the Morn Anes- | 
doe. It is as light as a woman, But it 
18 witty. pretty, e and though I 


. never ſaw its fair amhbor, d vid be {worn {he ; 
| 1s amiable, 1 an afra id there 18 a fault 
Vor. II. LED M „„ againft 


8 The PE Ru oy Greffer, is «rather of he 5 


beſt modern comedies z .  incomparably well 
written. | 


3 . 
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againſt delicacy of taſte | in the laft page 


: bu t one of the dedication (ſomething about 
champaigne) ; and I believe there is ano- 
mer ſomewhere elle, but 1 for get whiere. 


Voltaire ſays, it is a proof of taile, to 


find a beauty where there is a number 
of faults; or a fault among a number of 
| beauties. It is then to prove my own taſte 
that 1 have pointed out two trifling errors, 
which are certainly frrrounded by a crowd 
of prettineſſes. It was almoſt dark when 
DD they returned 0 the caſtle ; and it is re- 
corded by a crow, who was perched = 
- upon the top of one of the largeit trees 


+ in the avenue, that y oung Franzel gave 
© Cecil a kiſs behind it.” Don't Fo like 8 


that i urn? Jer 1 ir pretiy and; new ; 15 


. | 
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HETT HE ER XXIII. 


UBERIUS retired io > Caprez, as. 
Frederick has done to Sans-fouci, 
But the retreat of the Emperor was that 
_ of a Tyrant; the retreat of the A is 
that of a Philoſopher. 5 
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A Frenchman,” * fays the Earl of 
| Cheſterfield, © who, with a fund 


, learning, virtue, and good ſenſe, has 
© The manners and good breeding of his 
MW country, is the perfection of human 
* nature.” 1 am not an enemy to the 
French; but J do not think this aſſertion. 
„ JrnE, * In my opinion the following would 
have been juſter ; An Engliſhman, who joins 
manners and good breeding to the Johigut „ 
energy, and greatneſs of mind, which cha- 
racteriae his country, is the perfection of 
human nature. I do not mean to 3 
ment. But ſentiments and actions ate 
upon a more elevated ſcale here than can 
be found in any other nation in the world. 
TPo)bhere are no effects without cauſes ol and 
the cauſes of this are very obvious. W. © 
Pals our r youth with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, Their great examples expand out 
ſculs; the brightneſs of their actions, and 
--- the Fr lendour or, their Principles, | kindle 


the = 


Letter LXXXVI. 
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the moſt noble paſſions i in our minds; and, 
When we come to be men, the nature of 
dur government feeds this flame, and we 
glow with a certain internal ardour, which. 
; occaſionally breaks out into action, and 
which 1s neither known nor comprehended 
but in the dominions of Britain. 5 
1 do juſtice here to my country; and 
| my foul feels happy, t that | am able to. 
give her, with truth, a [yperiority. over 
the univerſe in genius and magnanimity; _ 
But if from this J ſhall be cindertioed to 
think meanly of the French, becauſe they 
are the rivals and enemies of this nation, 
it would indeed be to. ufig: erpret me 
much: Though do not think that people 25 
Bb wee to this in greatueſt, I think them a 
rery great people. And if the Engliſh 
| 5 ſuperior to the French.in all the more 
elevated qualitics which dignify and en- 
noble humanity ; ſo the French ſurpaſs the 
Eüglich in all the milder and gentler vir- 
lues, which grace and adorn it. 5 
In England the French have few friends. 
But they have one; and that bats 7 
They could not, I acknowledge, have a 
| feebler advocate; bit while I have a tongue 
io ſpeak, or a pen to write, WHCICVET Fa 80 8 
II. do them juſtice, _ 5 
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” et every man who knows that nation 


ſpeak of it as he found it; if he lived in 
their intimacy for years (as I did), and if 
he found them ill-natured, ill-mannered, 
treacherous, and cowardly, let him ſpeak 
bis mind. I quarrel with no man who 
judges for himſelf, and who. ſpcaks the 
truth. But let the indulgence grant, be 
granted to me again; and let me be per- 
mitted to tell the world, that, however 
_ other men may have found them, I found 
them good-humoured, good- natured, bray e, 
: Po! uhed, frank and ir: endly. 


"They avere my friends g ith ful © * inſt 0 me, 
But Brutus ſays they are prfid; Fo "os 

And Brutus 15 an honour ahle man. | 

I ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke; "oY 


But hear L am ro. ſpeak aubat I 4 © dns. 


I found the m all animated with a desire 6 
to pleaſe, and always ready to do me 


every ſervice | in their power, I owe them 
a thouſind obligations. 1 had faults; they 
_ corrected them: I wanted knowledge; 
they informed me: I was rough; they 
ſboltened me: I was ſick, they viſited me: 
1 was vain; they flattered me: I had 
need of un they gave me the beſt 
|advice : every man has need py. agreeable 


company, 


country to Which he bel. ongs 


10% 1. 


company, W every i man may be ſure to 
find it in France. 

I could be laviſh in praiſe of this nation; 
-vbut I am ſorry to ſay, that 100 many | 
people here have prejudices againſt them, 
as ridiculous as they are ill-founded. They 
deſpiſe the French, as if they were beings 

without either ſenſe or ſentiment; though 
their. writings and actions ſhew they are 
full of bot h. Becauſe two ſtates have 
different intereſts,” is that a reaſon that 
every individual belonging to thoſe Rates 
ſhotild promote, to the ut ſt of his 
abilities, the intereſt and glor 
It certainly 

And Herefure, every Frenchman has | 
| 49 ſa me. merit Tel 1 2 with 101 His | 
might for the defirnttion of the Bri tiſh 
fleet, that every Engliſhman has in exert- 
ing all leis powers to annihilate the navy 
of France. If a blaſt of my breath 90 
fend all the ſhips ſhe has to the bottom of 
the ſea— Puff — They were ſunk, before 
vou could finiſh: this period. But is it a 
reaſon I ſhould hate or detpi ſe the Fre 8 
becauſe I am naturally and neceilarily th: 
enemy of France? NE 

* he beſt way, I think, to judge this 
matter is, to take two other rival nations; 


Aut iria 


e 
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ON. Auftria and Pruffia : Athens and Sparta. 
1 _ Here you are diſpaiſionate ; your judg- 
ment will be juſt. Do you think it the 
ma of a liberat- minded Pruſſian to de- 
| _ - fpiſe an Auſtrian? Or, ſhould a well- 
born Atkenian deteſt a Lacedæmonian, 
becauſe he is equally animated by the 
i; fame noble flame that warms himſelf, the 
f 1: love of his country | ? The nation which is 
1 able to rival another, proves her ſelf worthy 
the adiniration of that nation even by 
her rivality ; ; and had Ino other reaſon to 
'f © conſider the French as a great people, 
ff ©  befide their being able to contend with 
England; that proof for me would be 
1 bafficient. | 3 
But the French are tdi in poli tics. 
I deny that they can be perfidious with 
| Lo the Engliſh. .F hey may be * treacherous, 


mT SIT TS AG tr —_——— 


* Tt is the Dutch that merit theſe epithets, 


ji © They are treacherous; bey are perfidious ; and 
=: defektes, what they pole ls, the contempt of Eu- 
. | rope, They were Friends; they. were allies 


bound to Engiand by millions of ties. What does 
Prance owe to England? Nothing. But what - 
does not Holland owe her? The part that France 

would take was foreſeen and foretold by hundreds, | 
long before the Amer! can war broke out. But 
even the penetration of a Chatham could not fore- | 


BO tee the ie of the Dutch, 


1 


for aught I kaow, with the Auſtrians and 
the Spaniards, There they profeſs friend- 
ſhip. They are of the {ame religion, 
_ frequently intermarry, and have frequent 
alliances. With England, France has no 


connection. She may over-reach her in 


Politics; but ſhe can never deceive her 


by perfidy ; becauſe ſhe is her uniform 


enemy. There is not an infant that does 


not know, that France ever was, and 


ever will be, the enemy of Engla and. 


The making a peace is not making a 
kriendſhip; and the French will not be 


more the friends of England when this 


peace is made, than they were five . 
before the war began; or than the; 1 4 


now. The rivality between the vo. 
nations will laſt while the nations laſt. 
They are lttora littoribus contrarta, oppo- 


ſite in every thing. It is the duty of: 


France to depreſs England as much as 


ſhe can. It is the duty of England to 
keep down France as much as is in her 
power. It is the duty of both to do 
juſtice to the other. This juſtice the 
French ds render the Engliſh. I am ſorry 
J cannot ſay the Engliſh do the fame by 
them. Every claſs of men in France 
pratic the people of this country : ſome, 
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the ſolidity of their underſtanding, and the 
extent of their genius; others, the energy 
and vigour of their character; many, their 
- magnanimity and benevolence; and all, 
their courage and good faith While 
here — but I bluſh for numbers, and am 
5 aſhamed to finiſh my e 1 5 


HRT. 
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T is incred ible with what eaſe they Kill 
the French in London; and the Eng- 
lich in Paris. Admiral Rodney was killed 
three times in one month while I was 
there; once it was by a cannon: ball; ano 
ther time his ſhip was ſank ; and the third 
ſhe was blown out of the water, by a red 
hot bullet fired by Monſicur de Guichen 
into her powder-room. 7 hoard a French- 
man ſay to another . Ammiral Rodney a 
ee tus fuer dans le Jour nal de Paris. Ce 
vrai, lays the other, mats 1 fr rely cite ce 
matin dans I; Courier de P£Europe, 
However, even the common people 
there never lay any tung contem JURTRE 
againſt this nation, even hen they ima- 
gine they have obtained a victory. Who- 
ever relates the news, Never. falls to fav, 
Les Ang los fe batiment biea , and Fine OTC 
always remarks upon that, Our, ces ng: 
lors fe battent comme des Lions. 
Here they hold a very different ons; 
which is mpolitic as well as untrne, They 
- diminiſh ineir own glory, when they des 
| 
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preciate their antag wnifts. An eagle has 


no merit in killing a a thruſh; he has great 
merit if he kills a vulture. The truth is, 


there are not braver officers in the world 

than the French, nor men who know their 

duty better, particularly their engineers. 

I the ſoldiers and failors were as good as 

the officers, that nation would be invincible. 
They by no means want ſpirit, for they 
flight very well for a ſhort time, and are the 

füirſt men in Europe f. for a coup de main But 

their bodies are weak; they are not able to 
ſupport themſelves long; and I make no 


doubt that forty Engliſhmen would beat 


fifty of them in an engagement which laſted 
for any length of time, 1 remember 2 
Pruſſian General telling me at Berlin, the 
French were never able to bear rain, 


If you aſk why the French are weaker 


man the Engliſh, 1 anſwer, they are more 
ſligbtly made, and worſe fed. If thoſe 
reaſons do not appear to you to be ſafficient, 8 
I know no better. But I know that if thats 
were two horſes whoſe ſpeed was equal for 
a quarter of a mile, and if one of them had 


more bone and finew than the other, and 


| had been better fed from the time ne Was =, 
foaled, 1 ſhould bett great odds in his 
5 favour if they were to run four miles, 


1 have 


5 
[have met many men here who ſay the 
French are not a manly people. They 
do not, indeed, leap five-barred gates 
well; nor are they famous for plunging. 
into a river in the month of February after 
a fox. They are not edueated to this. 
But J will venture to fay, they face a man, 
and enter a breach, with as much intre- 
pidity as any men living. 
Others tell you the young men are in 
55 fubortabl e puppies. That there are a great 
many of them who deſerve that charaQter. = 
is ind (putable, But they really do not pol- 
ſeſs it exclufively. I have ſeen in London 
(without flattery be it ſpoken) as infup- 


--Þ rtable puppies as ever | faw at Paris. In 


ſtrict juſtice, I believe 7 might ſay more 

inſupportable, for they have not near ſo 
much puppical merit as the French. 
But the great clamour againſt them is 
tor perfidy, I have already ſaid, I do not 
think they can be perfidious to us. Ho-- 
"aver, 1 give them up as Politicians,” Perhaps 
what is ſaid of them on that ground is true. 
41 will not be Poitive, I do not &Armw. 

them as a political nation. I know them 
only as a focral people; and as a loctal 

people they have no equal. 
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LETTER XXV1 
Al, e myſt all die 


HAVE of las bot 5 | 
know not, loſt all my mirth, fore- 


„gone all cat of exerciles ; And, in⸗ 
deed, it goes ſo heavily Nh my diſpo- 
„ ſition, that this goodly frame, the earth, 
s ſeems to me a ſeri}. promontory ; thi 4 
„ moſt excellent canopy the air, this ma- 
« jeſtical roof freued with golden fire, 


« why 1t appears no other thing to me, 
< than a foul and peſtilential cong repation 


6 of, &c,” Hamlet had the vapours lome- 


times. I had them yelterday. . But e had 


a a reaſon, for he tells it to Roſincrantz, 


« Ham, Sir, 1 lack advancement, 
4. Ros. Ho- can that be, when you 
. have the voice of the King himſelf for 


4 your ſucceſſion in Denmark ? 


* Ham. Ay. but we ihe graſs 2 gr 
6 —the proverb is ſomewhat muſty.” “ 
All laſt night I ſaw nothing but coffins, 


church. yards, men hanging, and oceans 
of blue ee floating about me. Pray, 


Ma- am, 


13 ns 1 


Ma'am, have you ever any of theſe dia- 


bolical viſitations? — And what do you do 


to cure yourſelf? Tl tell you my ſecret. 
If the fit be a light one, I drink orangeade 6 
or lemonade, I read a lively book, take a 
ride, go into ſome public place of amuſe- 
ment, or into“ agreeable company, If 
the fit is ſtrong, and that the world and 
every thing looks black and gloomy, as it 
did yeſterday—Now, I ſuppoſe, you think 
I take the fame prelcription, only doubling : 
the doſe. By no means. To diſſipate 
very diſmal images, there is no medicine 
ſo ſure, as viſiting a priſon or an hoſpital, : 
or reading Young's Night-Thoughts, ” Tl 
firſt fight, one would imagine this would 
increaſe the diforder. J anſwer with my : 
life, that it is an infallible cure. 
Philoſophers, perhaps, will talk of facit 
compariſons, &c. Let them find the cauſe; ; 
| I aſlert the fact. 


P. * 1 never had the vapours al the ; 
kme I was in France. 


L E r. 5 | 


* By agreeable company, 1 mean | where 1 am 
flattered. 1 am very fond of fiattery z and can 
bear as much of it as Bo 1 was a woman. or an 
author | 3 


f 
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OMEN. are a. fabjea upon with ” 


ſo much has been ſaid and written 5 


85 by ſo many men of abilities, that it is not 


ceaſy to imagine a new light to ſhew them 


in; or to place them in an attitude, in 
: which they have not been already placed. 
But, talking of a nation, if one did not 


ſay ſomething about ſo conſiderable a part 


of it, the ſubject. mutt 1 Land mutilated | 


_ and imperkect. ; 
ER - brevity is the foul Ca wir, 1 fall be 55 


br Hf; and I (hall only touch on the prin- 


5 cipal points in which the women of France 
_ differ from thoſe of other countries. 


5 When a French lady comes into a room, 5 
; the frſt thing that ſtrikes you is, that ſhe 


| walks better, holds herſelf better, has her 


Head and feet better dreiled,- her cloaths - - 


better fancied, and better put on, than 
any woman you have ever ſeen. e 
When ſhe talks, the is the art of pl leaſing 


Ss perſonified. Her eyes, her lips, her words, i 


- fer geſtures, are all prepoſſeſſing. Her ; 
languape is the language of amiableneſs, 
233 op 


T 
her accents are the accents of grace. She. 
embelliſhes a trifle; ſhe intereſts upon a 
nothing; ſhe ſoftens a contradiction; ſhe | 
takes off the inſipidneſs of a compliment 
by turning it elegantly ; and, when ſhe 
has a mind, ſhe ſharpens and poli ſhes the 
point of an epigram better than all the 
women in the world. = ol 
ler eyes * ſparkle with ſpirit ; t the 
moſt delig ghtfu! allies Baſh from her fancy; 
1 telling a ſtory, ſhe is inimitable , the 
motions of her body, arid the accents of 
her tong gue, are equa!ly genteel and e aly ; 
an cquable flow of ſoftened. ſpcihtlineſs 
keeps her conſtantly good-hamoured and 
chearful; and the only objects of her life | 
are to pleaſe, , and to be p pleaſed... 
Fler vivacity may ſometinies approach to 
fall y ; but perhaps it is not n her moments 
of folly the is leaſt intereſting and agree- 
Ahle. Engliſn women have many JYonnts. | 
Of: ſupe riority over the French; the French : 


are luperior to them in many others. . 


have mentioned ſome of thoſe points in 
other places. Here I all only fay, there 
16.4 Parlici lar idea in which no woman in 
the 


. IT is as rare to ſee. ſparkls 2 eye. es in England, | 
| as it ny to les 6 leni eye 3 in F raucg. | 
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the world can compare with . a French. | 
woman; it is in the power of miclletual 
irritation. She will draw wit out of a fool. 


She ſtrikes with ſuch addreſs the chords of 


ſelk. love, that ſhe g VSS unexpected vigour e | 
und agility to fancy; and electriſies 2 
body that appeared non- electric. 


1 have mentioned here the women of 


England; and I have done wrong. em | 
not intend it when I began the Let 
They came into my mind as the 8 5 
Vomen in the world worthy of being 
compared with thoſe of France. To ſettle 
the reſpective clims of 1! 12 fair ſex in thoſe 
_ two countries, requires | all abler pen than. 
mine. I ſhall not are to examine it even 
ie ſingle. point; nor preſume to deter- 
mine whether, in che impojtant article of 
beauty, form and colour are to be pre- 
ferred to expreſiion ; 2nd grace, or whether 


=o 


grace and expreiion are to be co nfidered | 


as preferable to complexion and ſ ſnape. 
ſhall not examine whether the piquant of 
France is o be thought e to he 
couchant of England , or Whether deep 1 
5 ſenſibility deſerves to 125 3 to ani- 
mation and wit. 80 importer a ſubject 
requires a volume. I ſhall on! ly venture 
to pee. If a goddeſ s could be 


e poſed : | 


ſuppoſed to be formed, ode of 
Juno and Minerva, that goddeſs would be 
the emblem of the women of this country. 
Venus, as ſhe is, with all her amiable- 
neſſes and imperfections, may ſand, juſtly 
enough, for an emblem of French women. 
5 have decided the queltion without in- 
_ tending it; for I have given the preference 
to the women of Eng gland. 6 „ 
One point I had forg zotten ; and it is a 
material one. It is not to be di :[puted on; 
for what I am going to write 1s the opinion 


and ſentiment of _- univerſe. The Eng- 


lin women are the beR W IVES dar 
_ heaven—and s be on the men WhO - 
make them bad huſbars ds! 
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- As the No Plowing Litter reliees 5 to myſelf 


and my private concerns, the reader would 
not ag ill to paſs it : however, if he will 
read it, 1 l5 at ? his 0WN n Peril. : 


LETTER XXVII. 


BEL! EV EI a; g0 ) back t to 1 . 
for there people ſaid I had a little knows 5 


os ledge, and a little ſenſe. Here I am told, 
1 very plain terms, in print, that lam 
an jonrant dunce. But do, my deareſt, 
+ Pee e brethfen, tell me how have I in- 


urred your diſpleaſure ? What have ; of ; 


- Se to excite your indignation? I never | 
wrote againſt any of you, I never ſhall: 
not even in my own defence; though you _ 
| ſhould continue to perſecute 1 me with aug- 
mented acrimony. 


A Prophet, it has long been 1 8 never. 


7 has any honour in his 0 own country. Worthy 5 
Sirs, permit me to inform you that Fam 
not in my own country, and 1 (houl A take 
it as a very particular favour, if you would 
5 have the goodnels to treat me as a {tranger. : 


This, Gentlemen, is really the true 


Point of view to conſider me in; for 1 amn 


but 


. 1 "we 28 5 Nr ene . "FR ey Ie [OLE e 1 
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but a pailenger. In three weeks I quit 
England, never, probably, to ſee it again, 
T conjure you Then, by all that is gone 
and good- humoured,. to let me it \2ep | 
peace for 01 e- and- -twenty days. : 
It is %% caule I. plead; and not my 
own. When I retarn 10 Dublin, leave it 
in my power to ſay, that every other 
Country | faw, ſwarmed with“ low male- 
volent writers, bat that there was a ven 
of f nob [enets which ran through Engliſh- 
1en / unwverfally, that _ was not able to 
find among them an envious author. 
There is praiſe enough in the world 
for us all. You have had your periods 


of ſucceſs 4 or certainly will have. them, 


Leave me in quiet a month; a little month; 
and I ſhall be forgotten as much AS yo 
are. What L have done, every man may 
do; for, I declare to you, the greateſt 
merit] fee in myſelf is, that I have av aided 
| impiety 5 maec CNCY 2s: perſonal ftir "= | 
If you knew all, you would not envy 
-me the little mo mentary. pleaſy re] Enjoy. 
1 have dearly bought it. Nor are my luc- 
_ ceſſes ſo very brilliant: as you ſeem to ima- 
gine My French Letters have not had 
„ the 


* J mean low in ſoul. 
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the ſmalleſt ſacceſs. | : I have been obliged 
to give two ſhill ings a volume to get ſome 
of them off my hai ids. 1 mean, that I 
have been forced to get them elegantly 
bound; and, even in their fine binding, 
there were people who almoſt refuſed to 
accept them, o univerſally had rey e : 
them decried, > 
My Italian Book—Tr end Ihe ber tie 
aſhes of the dead. It is fairly departed this 
life. But one copy of it has ſold here in 
the {pace of ten months. Binding * - 
could not get that diſpoſed of for me. 
| Neither of the Tranilations has . 
cceded; and what have I lo boaſt of? 


” Why, that one poor little volume, the laſt 


I wrote, pleaſes a few perſons of tatte and 
parts. To ſucceed once in fix times, is 

not prodigious; and if this happens to be 
received with ſome ſmall degree of fa vour, 
there will still remain two- -thirds of my 


wot k, . 


_ The fare of thoſe. books would ha ve broke 
my heart, I believe, if there had not been fix. 


hundred: of the French Letters fold in France in 
four Weeks; and if Ehad not feen in the Cri tical LY 
| Review of January, that there was a new aniwer 
come out to the Italian Book at Paris. That was 


5 the fourth, There were three publiſhed | wu lay 


5 : before. 
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works, which, you ſe, are : literally good 
for nothing. i 

Tak your pardo ns a thouſand and a 
thouſand t times for not having entreated 
your indulgence iu my Pester { moſt 
humbly entreat it HOW, 4 i do not aſk im- | | 
poſſibilities: Ido not ek your praiſe, 1 
only ſupplicate your filerice :  Tonly depre- 
cate your Wrath. | 


wy PS; I have ken advent age of that 
: ineſtimable bleſſing, the | überty af the ir 
preſs, to ſay caval iruths to foe indivi- 
duals, . Others have taken advantage of it 
to lay very rud: and cruel * Valle F005 3 againſt 
pg | "me. 
| » Not ſatisfied.1 Wie ch e alling me a dure and a fool, 
| they have attacked my moral character. This is 
carrying rail. 61 e too 1 However, hall 


12 ä 
fight them, with the only weapons th at become my 
pre lon: N with moderation and Patience. 

I 18 18 LINEN either for me or any body elſe 


to-trovbie ide dt c with ihe-private chatacter of 


| CCC 1 8 A PP WH 
an Obfeurc individual. I hall nor; therctore, 
: Y 9 n f 15 * E: = 1 5 "On , , 147 be a , 4 1 a : 
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with 0 be informed >. my miorais, he ES learn 
them from th e La: of Briſtol, ſrom Mr. Pery, 
Speaker of the Houle of Commons of Ireland, and 
from his brother the Biſhop of Killala. T heſe are 
Known to be as virtudus char: ate rs as any in the 
King's Cominions. They ail 4now me, and hun 
me, hot for any paliry talent I may poſſeſs, but for 


f MIGRANTS” 1 — ... 
the qualities of my heart 
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A have not anſwered one. 1 never 


S Nall anſwer one. As I ſuppoſe am fre- 
gquentſy in error in my writings, I ſhould 
be glad to receive all public and private 
FClriticiſms which are not abuſive ; and 1 
| ſhould endeavour to profit by them, As 
ga writer, I think I have /ame merit; other- 
wiſe J ſhould not publiſh, I may ver 
poſſibly deceive myſelf groſsly. A candid. 
and impartial public alone can determine. 
To its deciſion I ſubroit with the molt : 
perfect humility and- 


O Lord] it is time 18 go to bed the 


wuatchman cries Three. Gentle Reader, 
5 good night. How many * laborious erea- 
tures of us are there, at this inſtant, all 


over the world, 


Sleepleſs vuriely es, to give our readers lep! ! 


L E T- 


* 1] labour; that' 5 certain. The re 13a Lener 


is colleRion which colt n me ſz * ecks. 


tas | 


LETT=® K XXIX. 


= 0 NF night bo 1 vas at the Opera at 
Paris, I entered; into converſation 
With three gentlemen that ſat near me in 


the amphitheatre. It was in the beginning 
of the war with America; and one of them 


aſked me whether the Americans were as 
poliſhed as the Engliſh ? 1 replied, O nn 
Dieu, Non, Monſieur : Ils, ſont trop eloignes 
de Ia F. ance. He anſwered directly, Mon- 
eur, vous 8 comme un Anglocs, & vous 
. parlez comme un Þrangits, Says the ſecond 
to the third, L off aimable ; and aa the 
third to the ſecond, {1 a 1 Jeſprit. My) 
anſwer was only a civil truth: 1 did not 
think of it when I made it; but thought 
2 great deal of its effect: Aer re T here 
was the good will of three men 6 gained by 5 
a ſingle phraſe. _ | 
Sterne, ſpeaking of one or two Fich in- 
dents that happened to tum, tr Wn 
Vas a diſhoneſt commerce.” What's a 1 5 
honeſt commerce? ts it truth that is diſ- 
| honeſt ? or is it civility ? 1 ſhall never ſce 
any thing diſhoneſt | in either. Ker man's 


Vor. II. VVV fit | 


—— — 
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9 rſt duty is is to himſelf; and that dity tells 
him he ſhould. ſpeak but truth. His next 
is to his neighbour ; and that duty obliges 
him to be civil. By being ſo, he gives 
© pleaſure; and every innocent. ple [ſure does 
good. Suppoſe a man has an equal oppor- 
tunity of ſaying an agreeable or a diſagree- 
able truth. What is his duty? By all 
means, to ſuppreſs the unpleaſing one, 
and to ſay the other. Is there any law of 
God or man n ſaying a vil truth? _ 

I know of none. ls there any law 8 
60d or man againſt ſaying a diſagreen ble 
truth? There is of both. It is not © doing 
das you would be done by.” The Scrip- : 
dure in many places enforces politeneſs as 
a duty. a Be gentle, be patient, be 
„ courteous.“ What are all thoſe but 10 

many branches of politeneſs? 9 


It is pleaſant a to bang ſincer iy 


into this account, and 10 conſider it as 
_ violated by bein; g joined to civility. Thel * 
are indeed very ſingular ideas; and, what 
"bs perhaps to be lamented, they are very - 
common. There are many people will 
find flattery in my anſwer. They miſtake, 
I had no view. 1 countenanced no vice 
or folly in the perſon I addreſſed; I diſ- 
po, charged- the duty I OWED. 1 to myſ⸗ IH by 


ſpeaking 8 


B 
9 5 ſpeaking truth; and that which [ owed 0 
8 another man by ſpeaking civilly. 
Tt is falſely imagined that the French 
ate a nation of flatterers. Politeneſs flatters 
every body; they are polite; and in that 
ſenſe of the word they are flatterers. But 
in the general bad ſenſe of the term they 
deterve no title leſs than that &. 3 flatterer 
is no where more deſpiſed, nor more 
_ avoided, than in France. He is juitly : 
looked upon as a mean, and as a de ſigning 


FO character. If they are convinced he [148 an 


| honeſt ſoul, he is conſidered at belt as an 
inſipid man. It is the phraſe of the coun- 
try, „ Ceft un adulateur, un homme fade.” 23 
Are then difagreeable tr uths never to 
be ſpoken? Never, but when a perſon's 

; politive opinion iS demanded z aud then 


N 2 ene 


* In Letter? XXIV. 5 akg of the Trench, ; Hs 
ſaid, I was vain; they flattered me.” I wrote -. 
that phraic only to corel pate the Len: der's eprgram, 
i was fure, if 1 did not make it, be would. 

When fla tet encourages vice or folly, or means” 


to deceiv e, it is odious. When it means only to 


give innocent pleature, by ſaying agreeable truths, 
it then becomes a virtue. It is the grand elixir 
Hit; a real cordial to the ſoul ; and a better cure 
for the vapours than ever was diſcovered by e any 
Phyſician ron k Apposxater to He werden, 


E J. 


the direct truth ſhould be pronounced in 
as ſoft words as the language will afford. 


Vou may aſk, perhaps, if I really thou ght ; 


-the French the models of politeneſs. I 
really did, and really ds. Every country 
that J ſaw appeared to me to be poliſhed 
in proportion to its nearneſs to France, or 
in proportion to its imitation of French 
manners. Milan, ſor example, is infinitely 


more poliſhed than Naples. And Vienna, 


Within theſe laſt twenty years, as 1 was 
well informed on the ſpot, bas improved 

infinitely in manners as it has adopted the =, 
_ uſages of the F rench. f 


8 P. 8. x like your fy le; it is natural . 
85 and ſpirited ; neither naked, ror loaded 
MW th. ornaments, he 
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ANY people fay travel is uſeleſs | 
many more fay it is pernicious. 
I never knew any perſon who had travelied 
an enemy to travel; and I do not tut tk 
that any one elſe can judge. „5 
ut what can be the uſe of it, ſay theyi F 
May not a man eat, drink, ſleep, perform 
all the animal functions of life, and be a 
very honeſt worthy character, without eve 
viſning France or Italy? He may; wot” 
only without ſeeing Italy or France, but 
without ever learning to read. 
_ The principal objection | is, that a young 
man's morals will be corrupted, Were 
this aTertion to be advanced by an inha- 
| bitant of a village in Switzetland, or by a 
father in a very remote provincial town of 


England, who never meant that his ſon 


ſhould quit the place of his birth, 1 ſhould. 
readily acquielce with him. But to imagine 
that there is more vice in any cap! tal in 


Europe than there is in London, is indeed : 
2 very min aken notion. 


| The . 
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The three chief rocks on which youth is 
8 wrecked, are women, wine, and. play. 
A drunkard is a character unknown in 
France. If a man, only fluſhed with 

| liquor, came into company, the men 

Would look coldly cn him, and the women 
would not ſpeak to him. That door 
would never be opened to him again. 
Drinking is conſidered as a vice fo low 
and diſguſting, that it is held in contempt 

even by the common people. That vice 
then a man could never learn there. If 
he were unhappy enough to be addicted 

do it, and had any ſenſe of ſhame, travel 

d Would be a very probable means to cure 
him. | : 

„ þ NAve- known Eng! iſhmen abroad los. 

5 Fr great deal of money at play; but nine 
umes in ten it was playing with Engliſh- 
men. If a man has that vice conſtitution- 
Dy ally, and brings it from home with him, 
be will ſeek houſes of play; which, by the 

wWuaay, are infinitely leſs numerous there Foe 

than here. If he ſeeks bad company, he 
may find it every where; and if he gets 
into a playing ſet in France, he may be 
ſure to be plundered without mercy. Pretty 

- women and deep ſharpers (ſome of them 
| men of rank). labour together to heat his 


head, 


431 3 
head, while they. keep theirs cool; and 
when they deprive him of his under 
ſtanding, which they always effect by one 
means or another, they maſlacre him 
without compaſſion E. But ] repeat it, 
theſe houſes are ſcarce, and no man will 
. get into them that does not ſeek them. 
To lay the truth, in point of gaming, 
the Engliſh corrupt the French, rather 
han the French the Englich. Witneſs 
* -racing which they have introduced 
among them. Gaming, indeed, is a na- 
tional vice in England; the common 
people are continually making betis; and 
it is a trait by which. an Eng! iſhman 1s 
f remarked abroad, that when he: is preſſed 
in an argument, he alw ays ſupports lum- 
lelf by Fe parie gue fi; to which a French 
man, who has not generally fo much 
money to riſk, anſwers with a gentle ar, 
Now, e Je ne Borie DAS... 15 85 
8 


* Prov, faid an Italian to me, did you ever play? 
Ves, formerly. Did you loſs ?= Almoſt always. — 
Well, ſays he, I will give you two rules, which 
will prevent your ever lofing again, Firſt, never 
play with people you don't know:; and, ſecondly, 
ne ver play with people you ao know, 
I recommend chis Italian's t rules to every 
young traveller With all my foul ; but by play, 1 
do not mean games of commer us with women 5 
faſhion, | x: SR | | „ Rp 
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As to women —1 muſt tell a ftory upon 


that: I was one night at a ſupper in Paris, 
Where there was a German Baron Juft 
arrived from his own country. He was 
pretty dull, and very pert; and a Wit Who 
underſtood to per ſifler him, and to divert 
the company at his expence, aſked him, 
among other queſtions z 25 Pray, . 
there any women in Germany ?” The 
Baron anſwered with grave eagerneſs, - that 
there were a great many. I think one 


might aſk the ſame queſtion of a perſon 


who objected to a young man's travelling 
for fear of the fair-ſex; Pray, =_y are 
2 there any women in London ; FF 


Do ] then aſſert that there is no Anger 


80 women abroad? I do wrt. Do I 
aſſert that there is /1ttle danger from them K 5 
r Danger, like every thing elſe, 1 
relative; and 1 do affirm very pete, 
that a young Engliſhman will be in infi: 
1 nitely lets danger from French or Italian 
women, than he will be from Engliſn 
Women. W hat the reaſon of it is, | thall 
not ata to ſay; but it is a certain 5 
truth, that young Engliſhmen ia general 
do not like the women of France or Italy. 
— They do not care to have any commerce e 
at all with the Italian women, and. very 


little ; 


5 „ 
Title with the French. As far as I could 
obſerve, they agreed much better with the. 
Ladies of Germany, 
Pleaſing in converſation abroad tend 
on two points: one, expreſſing agreeable 
ideas with eaſe and elegance; the other, 
reliſhing the delicacy of wit, and of ex- 
preſſion of the perſon with whom you con- | 
' verſe. In theſe two articles, the young 
traveller is totally deficient, He has never 
thought of looking for agreeable ideas ; he 
expreſles mimlelf with difficult V 5 and ne": 
never thinks of the language of the 18 fon. 
who mom to him. He looks only for 
the i The idea will often be common, 
good for nothing; hut there will be a fineſſe 
and a grace in the expreition of a French- 
woman, that will charm a man of the 
country, and which a foreigner icarce ever 
feels. Their converfation the | ſoon be- 
comes diſagreeable to each 81 „their 
taſtes in every thing are oppolite; and ſo 
long he will ples'e, and ſo long only, 328 
he ſupports tw .nfclt by dint of preſents, 
This is a moruty ing Commerce, and * 
oon diſguſts him. 35 
Inu all this J have ſir ppoſed da young man 
his own maſter, which no young man 
; ought to be. If he has a perſon to take 
5% ] care 
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care of tim, who knows his duty, it is 
nent to impoſſible that he can get into any 
vice, unleſs he was corrupted before he 


left home, or unleſs ne is naturally very 


ill -<ilpoſed. 


1 a:ways keep my  frongeſt argument 


for the laſt; and I mention now, in ſupport 


of what L have advanced, pofitive fact. 1 


afſert that young Engliſhmen are no7 cor- 
rupted by travel. Let any man recollect, 
among the number of his travelled ac 
quaintance, what they were before they 
went abr dad; and what they were at their 
return. He will ſee on that ſurvey that 
| there is not one in a hundred who has not 
been a politive * gainer; and among the 
very ſmall number who have miſcariied, _ 
he knows that they were not well-diſpoſed 
before they left home. I declare, that 


during the time I was abroad, Slew and 


heard of near three kundred Engliſhmen, _ 
of whom there were but wo wad milbe- _ 


ha! Y ed. 


* 1 name : fexeral. young Eagliſtimen Wbo 


| did honour to their country abroad, by their mo- | 
rals and manners, and who all profited conſid rably _ 

by travel; Mr. Pelham, Mr. Yorke, Lord 
Hlerbert, 130 Graham, and Lord John Clinton.“ 
. I ſaw many others, but theſe appeared 10 me the 
fiſt in merit, as well as the firſt in rank. 


Fl 
| haved. They were both diſſolute before 
they left England; one of them particu- 
larly addicted to wine, the other to play. 
I do not with to mention any name diſ- 
advantageoully ; and [| wiſh lefs to men- 
tion theirs, becauſe they were both men 
of high rank, and are neither of chem no-.] 
living. 
That there is now and then a man cor- 
rupted in foreign countries, is what I be- 
lieve; that the number is exceedingly 
ſmall, is a point of which I am firmly 
perſuaded. I do not, however, decide on 


this more than on any other ſubject. x 


aſſert poſitively only. what fell within the 
compaſs of my own knowledge ; lor the 
reſt I. app neal to every man's experience. 
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ND the advantages of travel, what | 
Hare they ? They are many and 
great. Firſt, virtue and honour are out 


of the queſtion. If a man has not his prin- 
ciples fixed before he travels, he will never 
have any during his life. No man was 
ever ſent abroad to learn proper ſentiments, 
Every perſon well born is ſuppoſed to have 
| thote inculcated into him from his infancy. 
When he looks on the world with the eye N 
pot a man of 82 he will be confirmed in 
his good principles, for he will ſœe in ev ery. : 
country in Europe, that a man of honour. 
and virtue is eſteemed and reſpected, and 
that a vicious character is av olded and 


deſpiſed. 


The great objects of travel are to form 


the manners, to acquire know ledge, to 
ſirengthen the judgment, and to refine 
and enrich the imagination. A young 1 5 
man, by being in company of people of 
the higheſt rank, Princes and Princeſſes, 
Kings and Queens, acquires a habit of 
re (pecifulneſs and Au a poſſeſſion of 


himſelf, 
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| himſelf, and a degree of poliſhed attention 


for others, that renders him highly amiable 
and intereſting. Politeneſs is not one of 


the cardinal virtues; but it is the very 


firſt of thoſe of the ſecond order. It is, if 


1 may to ſay, the younger filter of Hu- 
manity, and contributes infinitely to the 


happineſs of ſociety. In a certain degree 


it reſembles Merey 5 © It is twice bleſſed ; 


„eit bleſſeth him that gives, and him that 


takes.“ Every one feels a pleaſure in 
giving pleaſure to others; and what pleaſes 
all the wor id more than being tre ated IL: 


politeneſs ? 
Life is armed. with ſorrow and * | 


mity. Can a man have too many fources 
ol innocent pleaſure, to footh his ſufferings, 
and to render his pilgrimag e here as little 
painful as Poffible The pleaſures of the 
ſenſes cannot always be gratifed, How 
happy then to be able to enjoy thoſe of tae”: - 
imagination! There are few men who do 
not feel a certain pleaſure in looking at a 
beautiful horſe. If then a man can acquire 
a degree of pleaſure in looking at the 
picture of that horie, does he not multiply 
1 is enjoy ments? A taſte for the arts can 


 tearce be acquires but in Italy; and every 
new talte is a new ource of delight. The 
| number 
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number of beautiful images, both from 


art and nature, with which a man enriches 
his fancy, is incredible to thoſe who have 
not ſeen Rome and the kingdom of 


: Naples. 


L need not fay any thing in favour of a 
taſte for Letters; for there is no country 


in Europe in which claſſical learning is ſo 
juſtly or ſo highly eſteemed as in England. | 


If then Greek and Latin merit ten years 


attention, ſurely French and Italian merit 
ſome months. But they, you will ſay, 
may be acquired here. To a certain 
degree, and with much time and labour, . 
they may. But do you think that 25 : 
Frenchman can get as juſt an idea of 
Milton at Paris, or an ltakan of Shakſpeare 
at Rome, from reading thoſe poets with _ 
| ſome forlorn outcaſt of England, as he _ 
could at London, after he had learned 8 
” {peak the language, and had an opportu- 
nity of converſing on what he had read 
with perſons of taſte and knowledge? Be. 
lieve me, a man will underſtand Racine 
and Taſſo by fix months reading and 
cConverſation at Paris and at Rome, better 
than he would by fo many years findy of 
3 them at hon me; and much better than it is 


bannt hes 
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poſſible for him ever to underſtand Homer 

and Sophoc! es. „„ 
As the fancy can only. acquire. polit iſh 

and delicacy from contemplating a variety 

of images; {© the judgment can only ob- 

tain a certain degree of accuracy and 


ſtrength from repeated compariſons. A 


man cannot have but by travel ſuch a 
number of: - occalions for exerciling his 
judgment, nor in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. 
Every day gives him new ideas; every 
_ converſation rectifies ſome notion in his 
head. Eooks give ſome knowledge. But 
clear and certain knowledge is not to be 


had but by experience. An author never 


can give but partial ideas, It is impoſſible 

for TPP preſent every face of a ſubject, 
be his talents what they may. If he at- 

tempted it, he mutt be minute to a degree 


that would kill his reader, and even after 


that, his labour would be vain. Ihe thing 
is impoſſible. I never read a deſcrip! 1011 
that 1 me a juſt idea of the thing 
_ deſcribed. My fancy worked upon my 
author's words. I formed an image to 
| myſelf, I ſew the object after. My 
image was always falſe, I read my au- 
3 war? over again; he had faid nothing but 
ST truth, Tweaty volumes s written on Mount 
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Veſuvius, would never give a man 0 clear = 
an idea of it as a morning's excurſion from 
Portici. The Bay of Naples and St. Peter's 
church cannot be deſcribed. No man 
| without living with the French can have 2 


an idea of French politeneſs. 
As to having a juſt notion of the cha- 


0 ract® r of a nation, I defy any man breath- 
ing to collect it from books. Some general 
| poſitive ideas he may have ; particular ones 
he cannot. Nation are diſcriminated ſrom 
each other by ſhades and tims, that evade 
the power of language. The French are 
a mild people, the It alians are a mild 
people. No two ideas differ more than 
French and Italian mildnets. The Italians 
are reſerved, the Engliſh are reſerved. 
Vet light pink-colour does not differ more 
from crimſon, than the reſerve of an Eng- 
unman does from the reſerve of an ralian. 1 
What is the difference Let thoſe deſctibe _ 
it that can. I can not. It is a tint, a 
ſhade; language cannot paint i}, tm. 
de ſeen, to be felt, and when it is felt, ir 0 
cannot be deſcribetc. 
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UT it is uſeleſs t to diſpute, ne we 
agree on principles. Do you admit 


that this line, 


*T ae proper ſtudy of mankind i 1s man.” 7 


cont ains juſt and folid ſenſe. If you do 
not, there is an end of our e 5 
you do, I may ſaſely affirm that a man 
learns to know the world better by a feC- 
ears travel, than he can by a number of 
years ſpent at home. At home his facul- 
ies often ſleep; abroad they are always 
awake. The great variety of. characters —” 
that paſs through his hands, keeps his parts 
.. continually in exerciſe. He is perpetually 
1 Hudying even without thinking that he is 
ſtudying. The variety of compariſons he 
bas occaſion to make, gives a ſurprifing 
quickneſs and jufineſs o his diſcernment. 
He lives much in little time. He acquires 
experience early and with eaſe, He learns 
to ſet a juſt value upon men, and to diſ- 
tiaguiſh their different degrees of merit. 
; 1 hour lets! in new light on his mind. 
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He judges to- day; he finds to-morrow his 


judgment was erroneous. 'That teaches 
Im diffidence of himſelf; and makes him 


leſs haſty | in determining. again, and more | 
acute in ſecking ſurer grounds to decide 
on, than thoſe he had believed before to 


be ſufficient. He finds a tone, a change 


of countenance, a ſudden word, to be 
ſurer indications of a man's « infide. than 
long ſet ſpeeches, or labour ed differ ationk: 
He learns to jadge when a man is natural, 
and when he is acting a part. He learns - 
1 read the foul through the eve „and! to 
interpret the language of filenc 5 


If all this be true, ſay you, trav vellers 


| ano to be Nene All this is. tros,:- 
but Nature furniſhes materials 1 fer 


prodigies. My aſſertions. go no farther 


than to ſay, that natural facul ties ar 
: brought to their higheſt degree of perfec- 
tion in a quicker Land ſurer manner by 
travel than by any other human means. 
And if it be certain that the perfection | Te. 
; quickened, the combining and comparing 
Powers ſtrengthened, the judgment ren- 
gdered more ſolid, the imagination more 
vigorous and dion: the taſte refined, the 
manners poliſhed, and the underſtanding 
EE Fured with new 2 and clear ideas, 1 believe 


that . 


[ 143 . . 
that i is f. ficient to make us conclude, that 
every man of * parts, who is able to afford 
it, ought to make the tour of Europe. 

Bt has not been my inte pan o enume- 
rate all the advantages of travel; but only 
to throw out ſome looſe and 15 10 hints of 
what ſtruck my ſelf moſt ſtrongly. Many 
ſuperior writers have treated this ſubject 5 
with depth and clegance; and if you defire 
more particular information, | 1 mut refer 
you to em. : 


* E Vs 


both The FRO parts is 4 plural! K pl. es 
number of fingulars ; which i take to be perception, | 
Judgment, memory, imeg ination, powers of com- 


Hades mad comparing, &c. As imagination ts the 


rareſt, matt ſhining, and moſt Arien of theſe 
e vera! powers, by a nan of parts. is gen erally 
meant, à man who pc Ate ſſes tbis Ale faculty in 
an eminent degre „ | $i 
It is pretty evident that thoſe who are peculiarly 
- vified by nature will gain moſt. by travel; but 

every man of good common tenſe, who Withes to ; 
1 grave hw ic if, will profit amazingly by it. I do 


not dare here to advance ſo viclent a paradox; but 


I am firivly perſuaded io my own foul, that one 
may give al noſt a man paris by Education, 


: EDUCATION, EDUCATION, EDL CA { ON. 
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LETTER XXXIl. 


Young traveller ought to ſee, that 
is, to dwell on, only the capital 


, Works of every kind in every country he 
viſits. The French and Italian languages 
are full of books. He ought only to read 
the beſt writings of the beſt authors. The 
number of pictures in Europe is infinite; 5 
he ought to ſtudy about a hundred of them. 
Statues are allo in crowds, he ſhould exa-, 
mine fifty of them with attention. The 
ſame in every thing elſe But the grand 
point for him is company. It ought to be 
confined to two claſſes; people of a certain 
rank, and perſons of merit. If he does 
not do all this preciſely as it is written 


8 here, it is poſitively either his o n fault, 
* his governor's. 


A great deal indeed en upon ks 


gov ernor. All uſeful and elegant know 
ledge is ſurrounded b y a quantity of rub- 
biſh. Itis a governoi's 8 duty to ch at away _ 
: this rubbiſh, and to {ave his pupil the diſ- 


agtecable talk of toiling 0 it bimſelf. . 


+4 hat 
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1 That procures a double advantage to the 
| pupil; he learns quickly, and he learns. 
With eaſe, To inſtance in Letters. Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Voltaire have written a 
number of plays. There are about fifteen 
of them worth reading. The governor 
1 ſhould point out thoſe fifteen, The ſame 
in Sculpture and in Painting. He-thould 
know how to produce his pupil in com- 


pany, to ſupport him in it, and to ſet 5 


belt qualities {in their moſt favourable point 
of view, If hz cannot do this, a ae 
is rather a clog than an advantage to a 
young nobleman; and a faithful domeſtic, 
who would be attcutive to his maſter's 
health, would be as u lub, , and Teſs ex» 


penſive. 


But you will fay, will people of rank 


8 and men of ſuperior talents be troubl-d 
Vith a raw young traveller? That, l anſwer. 
for it, they will in every town in Europe; 
and I ſpeak from experience. They will 
think his company no trouble, but a plea- 

ſure. They will receive him with open 
arms, make allowance for his inexperience, 
load him with careſſes, and think themfelves | 
happy to poliſh his manners and enlighten 
his underſtanding. And what Jo they de- 

mand on his Part 8 Nothing but plain 5 
5 N 7 - iy, 3 
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: lity, a modeſt deportment, and a marked 5 
deſire to ſeek their company, and to im- 
Prove by it. I repeat it, I. ſpeak from 
experience: ſaw a number of young 
travellers of different nations, and I faw 
every ſociety, both of the great, and of men 
of letters, receive them all in proportion 9 
their merits. Youth has ſo much in its 
favour, and foreigners are ſo amiable, that 


is abſolutely every man's own fault, and 


more particularly an Engliſhman's, who 
does not ſucceed in their ſociety. I ſay, 
it is more the fault of Engliſhmen than 
of any other travellers, if they do not 
ſucceed, becauſe there is not a cou intry 
-— ane that is not . in their 
 favour®, 


| x dare 5 


» 4 have 3 ie that the reputation wh: ch 


| the Engliſh have eſtabliſhed abroad, for inte grity 
and honour, makes people never heſitate Sour re- 


celving them into their houſes. When they conde- 


ſcend to be a little amiable (which by the way does 


not always happen) foreigners are flattered even to 


pay their court to them. I remember at Rome, ten 
or a dozen Princes and Princeſſes, and indeed all 
the firſt people of the town, uſed to come to Lady 


Lucan's once a week during her ſtay there, And 


at Naples, Lady. Hamilton uled to be courted by 5 
* rit e though the very ſeldom FRAN. 


any” 


: T. 3p : 
Ladies, and ſhewed a d ee E know the e people of 5 
thoſe two cities. 5 | 


Ee [147 J 5 
I dare not mention fo infignificant an 


atom as myſelf, nor ſhould I preſume to do 
it, were it not to render jnſtice to the good- 
neſs of the perſons who loaded me with civ:i- 
lities abroad; and to prove how little merit 
is neceſſary, 10 be well received Thad not 
youth to recommend me; I had neither a 
ſplendid rank, nor an ample fortune; 1 was. 
aukward and ugly: I __ no nge merit 
but that of being a well-natured character, 
and of ſhewing a defire to ple aſe, and to 


unprove myſelf; and I was received, I 


may ſay, With diſtinction, by the firſt | 
| focieties, and by ſome of the at Per- 
lonages in Europe. 


Bon Ton is a complex ide a 5 ke beauty. 


it conſiſts of 2 aumber of parts. One of 


the moſt e llentia! of theſe parts is lang zuage. 
As French is univerſally ipoken, it is ne- 


ceſſary for a young traveller to learn to 
_ Exprets h elf Wien fore degree of choice 


and 


any of their viſits, on account of the weak ſtate of 


her health. I: was not on account of the ſuperior. 

talents of theſe Ladies; becauſe Lady Lucan. 
paints, and becauſe Lady Hamilton plays on the 
_ harpſichord, beiter than any two women in Eu- 


it was fimply becauſe they were Engliſh 


5 
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and elegance. Marmontel's Tales are the 
beſt book in the language to teach hin 
that; it is the pureſt French, and nearly 
| the language of the beſt company. Three 
months application to ſome of the beſt 
writers, under a proper perſon, and a good 
dancing maſter to teach him a plain unaf- 
fected. y 8 will enable him to preſent 


himfelf with modeſt confidence in any ſo- 


ciety, . viſit then will encreaſe his 
ſtock of knowledge and of eaſe; and he 


may be ſure ;after to make his tour with 38 


| | profit and eclat. 


Every traveller mould begin with | Paris, : 


ED and end with Paris; becauſe he will there 
find the beſt maſters, the moſt enliglucned 
. men, and the moſt poliſhed people. It is 
the ſpot of the world where a man will 
| beſt learn to render himſelf amiable. And 
does that appear to you to be of lille! im- 


Portance! ? 
I could fav a great deal in "favour of 


8 travel, but I am not fond of exhauſung 


my ſubject. One idea more I will men- 


tion, and that ſhall be the laſt, When an 
Engliſh traveller compares France with | 
Italy, Holland with Swüzerland, and 
Auflria with Pruſſia, and gets a juſt notion 
of the politive and comparative & Worths of 


"el 
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theſe ſeveral nations, he will thi compare 
them with his own country, and he will 
| ſee upon what rank England ſtands in the 

ſcale of nations. He will then ſee what is 
the value of an individual in any given 
country. He will ſee what it is in his 
own. And hen, and not i then, he will 

know his rank in the ſcale of beings; he 


will fad that his early prejudices in favour _ 


of his country were founded upon truth; 
and, feeling his ſoul elated with a noble 
Pride, he will exult in his ſuperior dignity, 
and bleſs God that he was bort. Aan 
ENGLISHMAN, . 
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